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as » Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
f e AN to throw dows all the barriers erected between ~ by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
: of Religion, Oqnetes, and P aeat o3 mee the whole Human racé as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 

of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Pens of the Week. 





in which the ingenious arts of Opposition have 
revelled. The grand question of last week, — 
** What did Sir James Graham mean in saying that 
Sir Charles Napier had his authority to declare 


it? for we can aver that the knowledge of the 
fact was not confined to the office of the 
Times. And Lord Aberdeen has since admitted 
that he was mistaken about the young gentlemen. 


ay RESH rumours are sent us from opposite | war in the Baltic ?”—has been almost, though not} Sir James Graham’s explanation of what he 
4 quarters, that there are yet hopes of peace,— | quite, superseded by the question, “ What did the | said to Sir Charles Napier ‘over the dinner- 
: ‘ that Prussia is anxious to mediate, that Russia is | Pyypyeror mean in saying that there had been ne-| table, at the Reform Club, is more studiedly 

” willing to accept the last offer made to her,and that | potiations between England and Russia with re- | couched in the official language of reserve, and is 
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after all there will be no fighting. These rumours 
may affect the stocks, but they do not materially 
affect us; and we do not observe that they cause 
any arrest in the progress of sending out our 
forces, naval or military. The officers who are 
going to join the armies in the East do not set 
out with any expectation of finding it a holiday 

ade, and Sir Charles Napier has cautioned the 
public that the magnifcent fleet, of which only the 
first division has sailed for the Baltic, may not be 
able to accomplish so much as in our fond pride 
we are prone to expect. We may, however, ex- 
pect great things from it, nevertheless ; for a fleet 
of forty-four sail, manned by 22,000 English 
sailors, well officered, charged with sustaining the 
repute of England, and accompanied by a fleet 
equally responsible to France, if it cannot presume 
victory, will unquestionably be expected to add 
new honours to the national flag. Sir Charles 
Napier sailed on Saturday morning, literally 
escorted to sea by the Queen of England; and, 
similarly attended, Rear-Admiral Corry followed 
on Thursday. 

The military preparations are also pushed for- 
ward with vigour. Lord Lucan takes the com- 
mand of the cavalry, with Lord Cardigan in com- 
mand of the light, and Colonel Scarlett of the 
heavy brigade. The latter will consist of the 4th 
and 5th Dragoon Guards, the Ist Royal Dra- 
goons, and the 6th Enniskillens; the former of 
the 8th and 11th Hussars, the 13th Light Dra- 
goons, and the 17th Lancers. It will be re- 





gard to the gravest eventualities in Turkey ?” 


| ‘Then what did the Zimes mean by explaining that 


there had been such negotiation, and that Lord 
John Russell had repelled some proposal pleasing 
to Russia. Next, how did the Times get the 
knowledge of the unpublished correspondence ? 
And what did various people mean by the asser- 
tions which they make in explaining that publica- 
tion the Times? 

The meaning of the Emperor is now tolerably 
clear. When he was over here, in 1844, the 
probable disruption of the Turkish empire induced 
him to lay his views before the English Ministers 
—notably the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, and Lord Aberdeen; and Count Nessel- 
rode reduced those views to a memorandum, 
which he lodged with Lord Aberdeen, and the 
tenor of which Lord Aberdeen at present forgets. 
Subsequently, similar views were laid before Lord 
John Russell at the time when he was acting as 
Foreign Secretary, and it is implied that he de- 
clined to fall in with the desire of Russia to dis- 
cuss the grave eventuality. Ministers, however, 
have promised the correspondence, or such parts 
of it as can be given without injury to the public 
interest. 

But, then, how did the fact reach the Times? 
Probably, Lord Aberdeen thinks, through a young 
gentleman whom Lord Malmesbury put into the 
Foreign Office, who left that office, and who has 
recklessly talked about the identical correspon- 
dence. This Lord Malmesbury denies, pointing 





less explicit.. Having avowed that he had given 
his authority to Sir Charles to declare war in the 
Baltic, Sir James now explains that war has not 
been declared against Russia at all; that Sir 
Charles has not orders to enter the Baltic; that 
at a subsequent date ‘‘he will receive a formal “ 
communication.” The long and the short ex- 
planation, however, is all open to everybody. 
Sir James meant to be jolly—that is the whole 
mystery. The explanation, however, is terribly 
scandalous to Mr. Bright, who cannot conceive 
how a man sitting in the same august assemblage 
with ‘himself can be jolly on the subject of war, 
and who sermonises Lord Palmerston for speaking 
on that lugubrious subject with “ levity.” 

The Ministerial scheme for Reform at Oxford 
was described last night by Lord John Russell as 
a ‘large and comprehensive measure ;” and in 
some respects it deserves the praises lavished on 
it by its author. In re-organising the consti- 
tution of the University, the Government haye 
partially adopted the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. ‘The Hebdomadal Board is to be 
replaced by a Board of twenty-four members, 
The Vice-Chancellor and the two Proctors are to 
be members ex officio, and the rest, consisting 
partly of Heads of Colleges, and partly of Pro- 
fessors and senior members of the University, are 
to be elected, with some exceptions, by Congre- 
gation—the oldest form of the literary public of 
Oxford—a body composed of all the resident 
Masters, and which it is now proposed to restore. 






















B; membered that the Royals and Enniskillens were | to the want of proof in support of the assertion, The exceptions are that one Head of a College 
i. brigaded, together with the Scots Greys, at|and advancing in the young gentleman's defence | and one Professor will be appointed by the Chan- 
Waterloo. Probably those “ terrible Grey horses,” | the valuable evidence that he has married a lady | cellor, while one Regius Professor of Divinity 
4 whose fine appearance at Chobham last year re- | of fortune. The greatest evidence, however, is, | will be a member of the Board ex officio. 
called one of the most glorious episodes of June} that the young gentleman was not in office late The distinction between the University and the 
» 4 1815, will accompany their old comrades to new| enough to know all that the Times stated to the Colleges is to be recognised, and nen 
ross fields. But the principal military fact is the ap- public; so that the manner in which the great | the University are to be extended -th oe 
- pointment of Lieutenant-Colonel Mundy to be} journal absorbs the information lying round it| blishment of private Halls, withthe pormiasip: fs 
sadly.” Military Secretary under the Secretary of State | still remains a mystery to the contending legis- | the Vice-Chancellor, and undéa th ee GS 
. for the Colonies. lators. Evidently the Times knew what Lord | dence of a senior Master of A The; yess wo 
=! Out of the Russo-Turkish question have arisen | Derby knew already, and how; did he know? | tions upon Fellowships are to da¢ ibalishe Ln ry 
: & cloud of smaller questions, begetting small per- | That was a home question put by Lord Aberdeen. | an exception in favour of ppb bs Seluole: and a 
por Plexities to Ministers, and forming an atmosphere! A further question might be, who ‘did not know! the Colleges are to be allowe dt Lon oll -foustl = 
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of their Fellows from the obligation to take orders. 
Collegiate oaths are to be done away. A portion, 
not exceeding one-fifth, of the property of the 
Colleges is to be confiscated for the endowment 
‘ of old professorships, or the establishment of new 
ones. Our readers will perceive that we were able 
last week to anticipate the leading provisions of 
the Bill. The grand objection of the scheme is 
that tests are still retained. The University is not 
yet national, for, as Mr. Miall observed lastnight, 
it is still closed against these who dissemt from 
the Establishe@vChurch, and ‘those whebelong to 
no religious persuasion at all. 

Mr. Walpole would have only an “ enabling” 
measure—an idea that might be extended. Let 
us abolish our compulsory and penal laws, and 
pass none but ‘ enabling’ laws—laws enabling 
bankrupts to pay their debts, trespassers to ab- 
stain from illegalities, and burglars to respect 
the street-door. 

War, Ministers, and Oxford, however, have 
been by no means the only subjects in Parlia- 
ment; but the rest inevitably falls into a minor 
place. Lord Monteagle has been having a fling 
at the Civil Service project of Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan. Mr. Apsley Pellatt has introduced into 
the Commons a bill to sanction affirmation instead 
of oath, in case of conscientious scruple—a good 
bill, but questionably conrpeting with the Govern- 
ment bill on the same subject, which would be 
practically quite as useful. The Lord Chancellor's 
bill to transfer testamentary jurisdiction to the 
Court of Chancery has been referred to a select 
committee ; so also Mr. Forster’s bill to prevent 
the payment of wages by truck; and Mr. White- 
side’s bill to secure free disposal of property by 
women in convents awaits the report of Mr. 
Chambers’s committee. 

Nothing has had a more disagreeable effect on 
the public mind than the continued proceedings 
in the Irish committee on breach of privilege. 
Certain scenes have been performed in that thea- 
tre, not worse, perhaps, in their way than some 
with which we are more familiar, but more dis- 
agreeable in their effect—perhaps in part from 
their comparative novelty. We do not allude to the 
graver part of the investigation, nor to evidence 
like that of Mr. Napier, in declaring his belief 
that such practices as negotiations to sell places do 
prevail, and are not limited to members who are 
in the present Parliament, or to those out of it. 
But werefer more to the unseemly squabblings, 
and to the almost ludicrous facility of disclosure 
by witnesses against their friends which does not 
strike the English mind with the ordinary effect 
of candour. Mr. Lucas, for example, who is more 
Trish than the Irish themselves, and who had 
made such vehement charges of corruption against 
Mr. Keogh, now admits that the charge resolves 
itself into nothing more distinct than a general 
assertion of corrupt conduct in accepting office, 
and in remaining there, after Mr. Keogh’s political 
antecedents. Mr. Keogh retorts with assertions 
that he and Mr, Lucas had previously become un- 
friendly, and by calling to mind how he had said 
that Mr. Lucas was a person who would stab a 
man in the back. And “ Tom Arkins”—Lord 
Mayor O’Connell’s Sword-bearer, subsequently 
Sword-bearer to Lord Mayor Reynolds—expa- 
tiates in statements how he has collected money 
for Mr. Reynolds. 

Abroad, the chief question’ of the day is the 
position of Prussia, who manifests a new coolness 
in the alliance; upon which we have touched in a 
separate paper. The missions of Prince Hohen- 
zollern Sigmeringen and Baron Groeben, to the 
French and English Courts, are understood to be 
failures—though what they hoped to succeed in is 
not stated. The Prussians are awake to keep 
their Government national rather than Russian ; 
and Count Schwerin has been extorting from the 
Ministry in the Chambers, a meaningless as- 





surance of mere inaction. In like manner the 
Danes are awake, and the Ministry of Oersted 
has broken down before an address from the Diet, 
calling them to explain themselves in regard to 
the constitution ! 

The circumstances under which the new French 
loan is “taken up” constitute an immevation in 
finance: dissatisfied with the terms offered by 
eapitalists, the Emperor has appealed ‘to the 
public. The conseqnence is such a genemal rush, 
that itds almost an approximation to @ ean by 
universal suffrage. Tt isa decided suegess. 

While we are sending out our brave soldiers 
and seamen to fight the battles of Europe—to 
die perchance on the quarter-deck like Nelson, 
or on the field like Sir John Moore,—we are 
abruptly reminded that the servants of peace may 
be as suddenly cut off as the servants of war. The 
bullet is not more fatal than the stroke of apo- 
plexy; and as the former strikes the soldier cheer- 
ing on his troops to victory, so the latter remorse- 
lessly seizes the judge on the bench, while making 
an eloquent charge against the active causes of 
disorder and crime. In both cases, strength, 
virtue, and renown, are in an instant laid low; 
and the lesson of life and death sinks deeply into 
the mind of the most frivolous and forgetful. Mr. 
Justice Talfourd was one of those choice spirits 
whose sudden disappearance from amongst us we 
all mourn as a private and personal loss. There 
have been more profound and subtle lawyers, 
more powerful orators, more inspired poets; but 
few men who, crowning gifts with accomplish- 
ments, at once combined law, poetry, and oratory, 
and rose to so esteemed a rank in all as Talfourd. 
But he was more than all of these together—if the 
better for being all of these; in the words of his 
brother-Justice Coleridge, he was ‘ eminently 
courteous and kind, generous, simple-hearted, of 
great modesty, of the strictest honour, and of 
spotless integrity.” Human character is, at the 
best, but a balance of good and evil; but of few 
men can it be said that their foibles were out- 
weighed by so many public virtues and so many 
endearing qualities in private life. 

There are few whose presence will be so 
keenly missed, and so tenderly lamented, as this 
patient, humane, enlightened judge, this delicate 
and sensitive friend and follower of art and letters, 
this loving and loveable heart, so long the home of 
all unostentatious charities, of all expansive sym- 
pathies, of all refined and generous emotions. 





LATEST FROM TURKEY. 
WE find in the Morning Chronicle of this day the 
following very important intelligence from Con- 
stantinople :— 
ConsTANTINOPLE, Marcu 9. 

Yesterday (Sth) a four hours’ conference was held 
between the English and French Ambassadors and 
Reschid Pacha, touching the convention between the 
Western Powers and Turkey. 

The chief points are:— 

1. The Porte engages never to negotiate with 
Russia without the intervention of the Western 
Powers. 

2. Amelioration of the condition of the Christians. 

A separate treaty is annexed, for the following 
four points :— 

1. Abolition of the poll-tax (harasch). 

2. Right of Christians to be admitted as witnesses 
in judicial proceedings. 

3. Right to hold landed property, without distinc- 
tion of nationality or religion. 

4. The civil rights of the Christians admitted in 
the army and the civil service. 

The destination of the English and French forces 
is to be left to the decision of the Sultan. 

Russia has prohibited the exportation of corn 
from Odessa. 

Turkey has also prohibited the exportation of 
corn, 

The Porte is preparing an expedition to Greece. 

General Burgoyne is gone to Schumla. 
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PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK, 


Tue interest of the Parliamen record 

lies in some incidents that — permet 
Eastern Question, which have, at least two of 
afforded subjects for some smart debating Without 
adding mmeh to our knowledge. Ministers have had 
to meetand repel a series of attacks from the two 
hostile se¢tiens acting, we suppose, in unwilling 
coneest, the followers of Lord Derby and Mr, Bright, 

Lord Derayr began the assault on Monday, jn 
pomece tg fair inquiry, in a hostile manner. The 
groun k of his inquiry was an article quoted 
from the St. Petersburg Journal, in reply to the 
=e of Lord John Russell on the 17th of February 
and the statements made by the Times in 4 
ing on that arficle. In This preface Lord Derby saig 
he noticed the Times because that journal enjoys to 
a great extent the confidence of the Govern 
“more especially of the noble earl at the head of the 
Government—(‘ Hear hear’ from Lord Aberdeen) — 
which at all events reflects with singular accuracy 
the opinions of the noble earl ;” and because the 
eomments of the Times were hardly less remarkable 
than the article to which they referred. 

The Emperor of Russia, or rather the editor of the 
Journal of St. Petersburg, who probably would not withogt 
the imperial sanction put forth a document of this¢ 
after commenting upon the language made use of and 
expressions applied to the Emperor by Lord Jobn 
in his place in the House of Commons, proceeds to say;— 
“That such distrust may have been entertained by Frang 
—that it may up to a certain point have found a placejn 
the mind of a Government still recent, which has not had 
time to acquire " long experience of former relations with 
it an exact idea of our real intentions, and abandoning itself 
involuntarily to the almost traditional opinion which bas 
been formed of Russian policy in the East—that be 
easily conceived; but on the part of England, which is 
aware of the ancedents and the character of the 
from a connexion of long date, an opinion ot such a nature 
justly excites surprise. Less than any other the British 
Government should entertain such suspicions. It has in its 
hands the written proof that there is no foundation for 
them, for long before the present condition of affairs, before 
the questions which led to the mission of Prince Menschikof 
to Constantinople had assumed so serious an —— 
difference, before Great Britain had adopted the same 
of policy as France, the Emperor had spontan a 
plained himself with the most perfect candour to the 
and her Ministers, with the objeet of establishiog with them 
a friendly understanding even upon the most i 
result which can affect the Ottoman empire.” The Tima, 
in its leading article, substitutes another expression which 
is rather of a stronger character. It says:—‘ The Russian 
Government thinks fit to declare that, whatever mightbe 
the grounds of mistrust entertained by other power, the 
English Ministry had no reason to doubt the viewsaf Russia, 
inasmuch as at an early period pene Prince Menschi- 
koff’s mission the Emperor Nicholas had ‘spon’ 
communicated with the Queen of England and her Mini 
for the purpose of establishing an intimate agreement 
them, even in the event of the most formidable conti 
which could befall the Ottoman eppire.’ ” The Journal 
St. Petersburg goes on to say:— Since the year 1829 his 
Majesty followed with great attention the march of events 
in Turkey. The Emperor could not shut his eyes to the 
consequences of the changes which were one after the other 
introduced into that State. Ancient Turkey disappeared 
from the time when it was sought to establish those instite- 
tions diametrically opposed as well to the genius of Islamism 
as to the character and usages of the Mussulmans—instite- 
tions more or less borrowed from modern liberalism, ad 
consequently entirely opposed to, the spirit of the Ottomm 
Government. It became evident that Turkey was i 
a complete transformation, and that these experiments, at 
least doubtful so far as regarded the re-organisation of the 
empire, seemed rather calculated to lead to a crisis 
would overturn it. It seemed likely that a new order of things 
would arise which, although indetinable, would at all events 
destroy that which existed.” The writer then alludes tothere 
cent events which, in his opinion, have greatly aggravated 
accelerated the crisis in Turkey, and among which he em 
merates the affair of Montenegro, the religious persecute 
exercised in several Christian provinces, a difference with 
the Austrian Government, considerable financial embarrast 
ment, and, lastly, the important affair of the Holy 
and the “ imperious demands” of the French ambassador ab 
Constantinople. He then proceeds to say:—* Penetrated 
with the extreme importance of such a result, and having # 
that period almost reached the regicn of the possible, if mb 
entirely of the probable—convinced of the disastrous conse- 
quences which might result from it, the Emperor 
it necessary to assure himself beforehand whether the 
Government shared his apprehensions. He wished more 
particularly by a frank previous understanding to remove 
every subject of misunderstanding between Great i 
and himself, It seemed of the highest im ioe t0 his 
Majesty to establish the most perfect identity of views with 
the Government of Great Britain.” He goes on to say~ 
“ With this view the Emperor engaged the English mimistet 
at St. Petersburg to cause her Majesty to be informed of bis 
anticipations with respect to the danger, more or 
nent, that menaced Turkey. He requested on this subject® 
confidential interchange of opinions with her 
Majesty. That was certainly the most evident nae of cot 
fidence which the Emperor could give to the ourt of St. 
James ; and thus did his Majesty most openly 8 
sincere wish to prevent any ulterior divergence between the 
two Governments. Sir H. Seymour acquitted himself fot; 
with of the important commission which the Empere oe 
impressed on Lim in a long and familiar conversation. 
result has shown itself in a correspondence of the mest 
friendly character between the t English ministers and 
the Imperial Government. It is not permitted us to divulge 
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tents cial documents, which do not concern 
de ceneate aad which contain the expressions of a 


confidence. What we are permitted to say is, that 
mutoal the ci nces one or less likely to affect 


th duration of the status quo in the East—an examination 
a from'the conviction respectively entertained that 
should be made to sustain that status quo, and to 
ible—there never was any question 


every effort 
prolong as possib 
tes Russia and England might dispose before- 
themselves, of the destiny of the different 


warnings from all quarters, professed a belief in the 
solemn assurances of the Emperor of Russia. What 
became of all those asseverations now? The Em- 
peror, it seems, communicated his designs, and met 
with an indignant refusal. Are the two consistent? 
But the statement of the Times does not merely refer 
tothe present year. It refers to past communica- 
tions made by the Emperor to Lord Aberdeen, in 
1844. Immediately on the accession of Lord Aber- 


te 
— hich constitute the Ottoman empire ; still less of | deen to office, in 1853, these designs are put in opera- 


provinces 


formal be concluded between them, without 
the knowledge a ‘cael by the counsel and interven- 
Ph single =. but without reserve on either 
side, to’commnnicate what might be adverse to English inte- 
rests, what might be so to Russian, so that in any given 
case hostile or even contradictory action might be avoided.” 

Lord Derby then insinuated his charge that Go- 
yernment, having this correspondence in its hands, 
had no ‘right to express, as it had done, surprise at 
the aggressive policy of Russia. He did not at all 
complain that the correspondence had been with- 


held. 

Previous to the production of those papers I had some 
intimation of the existence, and even of the nature of sucha 
correspondence; but I thought that the Government might 
regard it asa correspondence of so confidential a character 
that it should not be made public, and in that case I con- 
sidered it my daty not to make use, in this House, of any 
information which I might privately have obtained. But, 
my lords, Iam about to refer now to the comments which 
are mments of a very singular character—by the 
Times newspaper. This is not the first occasion upon which 


the Times news r, Within the course of the last few | 
paper, 


months, has professed to be in possession, and has proved to 
be in possession, of secrets which ought to have been known 
only to the Cabinet, and has had communicated to it papers 
which have been refused, and are still refused, to the two 
Houses of Parliament. The noble earl at the head of the 
Government may therefore disclaim as he thinks fit having 
any communication with the Times newspaper. I do not 
say whether he has or not. 
tion whatever directly and personal himself; but all the 
noble eurl’s disclaimers will not persuade me, or any human 
being in this country, that the Times newspaper would insert 
such an article as that I am about to read to your lordships, 
or would convey information of the character of that to 
which I am about to refer, without being authorised by a 
m or persons who thereby have divulged that which 
ought to have been a Cabinet secret. The Times says:—‘* We 
are informed that in the course of Lord John Russell’s brief 
administration of the Foreign-office—that is, in January, 
1853—Sir Hamilton Seymour was requested by the Emperor, 
and empowered by his own Government, to enter into a de- 
tailed private conversation with the Emperor himself on this 
subject; and a correspondence ensued, not of an official 
character, and the secrecy of which does not concern the 
Emperor alone, but which disclosed in the fullest confidence 
the views of the Court of St. Petersburg with reference to 
the approaching dissolution of the Ottoman empire.” The 
Times refers to previous and present transactions apparently 
with a full knowledge of the facts, and gives to the commu- 
nications of the Emperor of Russia the interpretation which 
I think is likely to be given to them by the country—namely, 
that the Emperor of Russia did entertain the most ambitious 
views with regard to Turkey, and had, as he thought, placed 
himself in a state of identity of action with the British Go- 
vernament. It proceeds:—"“ We have not now to learn for 
the first. time that before the Emperor Nicholas engaged in 
these extraordinary transactions he had attempted at various 
times and in different forms to lure almost every Court in 
Europe to share in the plunder of Turkey. As Jong ago as 
his own visit to this country he held the same language, 
amd it may have been repeated in greater detail in the course 
of last winter.” Now, the Times newspaper is not only in 
Possession of the fact of those communications having been 
made, of this correspondence having taken place, and of the 
character and nature of the correspondence; but the J'imes 
Rewspaper appears also to be aware of the fact of an answer 
having been sent, and of the nature and character of that 
answer. It goeson, “ But what answer did he get to these 
overtures ? 
John Russell, of all men in the world, on the subject of an 
eventual partition of Turkey ? We confidently reply, that 
he was met by an indignant refusal on the part of the 
British Government. He was told, if we are not greatly 
po mann rene a. ae no rer in 
: . sed the dismemberment of an em- 
pire the integrity of which we had frequently engaged to 
poe and-even to protect; that the British Government 
a opposed any change in the status quo of Turkey, 
Source of danger and difficulty to the world; and that, 


tion. 


her courts: The two parties were limited to a vey site Be contionsd, Wilh wish to gat and 


They are—whether her Majesty’s Govern- 


| ment believe the document inserted in the St. Petersburg 


| confidential character did take 


He may have no communica- | 


yhat answer did he get when he sounded Lord | 


as this communication had been made ina friendly spirit, | 


pigand strongly recommended the Emperor of Russia to 
in the sine and panty from any interference 
of Turkey which must’ be productive of great 

oe World. “As these communications were of a 
a nature, aud wholly anterior to and unconnected 
_ a of the Holy Places and Prince Menschikoff’s 
did nee Government appear to have thought that they 
before erly form part of the correspondence recently laid 
This arlament, but constituted a separate transaction. 
from ¥ ge of the Russian Government relieves them 
Russell farther uncertainty on that point. Lord John 
'§ answer to the Russian overture will do him no dis- 

: ; and, although in time of peace it might have been 
to lay bare the pretensions Russia has sometimes 

‘or our present relations are not likely to suffer from 
the She herself has provoked; and we trust 
er ire pondence will be immediately produced.” 
was it that any newspaper became of pos- 

sessed of confidential information withheld from that 
But that is a minor question. What is 

is, that last year Government, in spite of 


paper to be an authentic one? whether such correspondence 
SS coumnesteations as are there referred to as being of a 
place between her Majesty's 
Government and the Government of Russia? and if such 
correspondence did take place, being now chall to pro- 
duce it, and their confidential character havi n t 
away from them, I ask whether the noble earl will, in justice 
| to the people of this country, produce the whole of that corres- 
| pondence, which I do not blame him for not having produced 
Before ? I will also ask whether there is any truth in the 
statement made by a particular paper in this country, to the 
effect that there were communications of a similar character 
made in 1844, at the time the Emperor of Russia was in this 
country ? and if so, whether these communications ever as- 
sumed the form of writing? and if they did, whether the 
noble earl is prepared to place these papers also on the table 
of the House. 
| Lord Anerpeen began his reply as follows:— 
| The statement to which the noble earl has referred is 
| certainly one of considerable interest and importance, and 
finding it in the place we do, I presume we must consider it 
as possessing a sort of official character. More than that I 
know nothing; and the noble earl is quite as well able as 
myself to form a conclusion as to the character of that state- 
ment. I have seen it nowhere except where he has, and 
know no more. The communications to which the noble 


earl has referred, which took place between her Majesty’s: 


Ministers and the Emperor himself, were, as the noble earl 
has stated—and the course has not been disa# —re- 
tained by her Majesty's Government, and not printed with 
the papers laid upon the table of the House, in consequence 
of the character of those communications. It has not been 
usual—whatever may be the case with communications with 
foreign ministers—to lay upon the table of the House official 
conversations and correspondence, such as those described in 
this document, between the Sovereign himself and the 
Foreign Minister. For that reason it was that her Majesty's 
Government did not think it proper or consistent with that 
respect and delicacy which they were bound to observe 
towards a Sovereign with whom they were still in alliance, to 
es these papers, which are of the character I have de- 
scribed. 

He explained that, had not Lord Derby put these 
questions, he should have produced the papers. 
When they are produced Lord Derby will find him- 
self egregiously mistaken in his hope to make out a 
case of blame against the Government. 


The noble earl has, however, referred to the commentaries 
made upon this subject in a public journel—the Times news- 
paper. The noble earl may, perhaps, be i i- 
dering, as he does, that a very close connexion subsists be- 
tween that paper and some ‘members of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—to learn that until this morning I never read the 
comments to which he has referred; and neither directly 
nor indirectly—and here I feel some advantage in havi 
the character of a man of hononr—I have neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly the most remote conception of the 
origin of those remarksnot the slightest. I am, therefore, 
perfectly in ignorance of the source from which they were 
received. I do not know that I can say anything more upon 
the subject than that, being in total ignorance, I can 
no conjecture as to the source from whence the comments 
were derived, unless, as I have recently heard, from a clerk 
in ‘the office over which the noble earl the Secretary for 
Foreign affairs presides—a gentleman introduced by the noble 
earl opposite (Lord Malmesbury), but who has betrayed, 
scandalously betrayed, the contents of some official docu- 
ments in the office with which he was connected. That is 
the way, I am informed; but I do not know whether it is 
from that source or not that the correspondence has been 
made public, and the comments made upon it to which the 
noble earl has referred. All I can say is, that neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly have I the slightest knowledge upon the 
subject. Ihave already answered the first question whieh 
the noble earl has put to me, and I have also stated what 
was the intention of the Government with respect to it. 
With respect to the other question, it is certainly trae that 
when the, ——— of Russia was in this country, several 
interviews took place, and conversations between the late 
Duke of Wellington and myself. I am not sure whether 
any took place with Sir Robert Peel or not. But with my- 
self and the Duke of Wellington the Emperor entered at 
large into the state of affairs in the East, and ex 
views and pros 3 
was, I think, shortly after his Majesty’s visit to this country 
that Count Nesselrode came here, and I am not sure whether 
or not he was here at the same time; bait Count Nesselrode 
embodied these views of the Emperor and the conversations 
which had taken place in a memorandum reduced i 


¢ 


since it was written, and probably the noble earl opposite 
may know more about it than I do; and not having seen 
for so long a period, I am not prepared at this 
say whether it may be fitting or not to lay it upon the table 
of the House. 

Lord Extensorover said that the Emperor of 
Russia had communicated with Sir Robert 





Lord Cianricarpe hoped the whole of these private 
conversations would now be made public, Lord 


ts which he entertained on the subject. It the 


I have not seen that memorandam for the last ten years, | given by 


Lord ABERDEEN said he did not know at the mo- 
ment the name of the gentleman. Lord Deasy-said 
that, unless for neglect of duty, it ill 


the First Lord of the Treasury 
an innocent man. Earl Grey 
ciation “of the course adopted 
net secrets.” Information not to 
House one night, was the next 
in a public journal. Lord Fi 


dignant, declared that their ae 
under the dominion of the p t 
chievous to the conduct of public affairs. 

The next day Lord Mataespurr renewed his 
complaint. When in the Foreign-office he had ap- 
pointed four clerks ; three remained ; one had married 
a lady of fortune, and had left the office. That must 
have been the gentleman alluded to. But'the Times 
denied having had any communication with that 


Hah 
ihe 
eel 


i 
: 
: 


gentleman. 
# Lord ABERDEEN said he was that statement 
had been made, as he was desirous the matter should 


rest on an accurate footing. 


My lords, you will recollect that the noble earl who-intro- 
duced this subject last night gave, in no very obscufe terms, 
an intimation that he imagined I was the source‘ whente this 
information was derived. Rejecting that insinuation in 


most peremptory manner I possibly could, I 

state that it way probablo—bat I not make the 

or express the belief—that the Times newspaper had derived 
its information from the gentleman to whoth I alluded. 
What I had heard was this, and what I repeat Ly oa 


ntleman did talk of this correspondence, and 
feage of the contents of this correspondence which has 
communicated to the Times. I am so certain of 
though he certainly did not mention it to me, I 
it from so many different quarters that Iam 
to refer it to the gentleman bimself. If he 
not mention the existence of this 
nature of this correspondence, then I will 


i 


: 


ag 
#2 


i 
; 
i 


been more deceived than man ever was. But I refer it 
entirely to his own statement, and I am sure, because I have 
ascertained from quarters that I cannot possibly doabt, 


that it was mentioned with so little hesitation or 
that the gentleman himself will avow that he 


i 


the correspondence in question. Now, I never stated that 
the Times newspaper received it from him, but in the heat 
of the moment, and in reference to the insinuations 6f the 
noble earl, I certainly did refer to a quarter from whith it 
might possibly have come. What was stated pdm | 
— very well be known in another; and, after all, 

le earl [Derby] stated last night that he was aware of 
the a beginning of the session. How 


correspondence at the 

did he learn it? Certainly not from me. 
that I think it was an act of imprudence on 
gentleman to talk in the way he did about 
this correspondence, which he certainly had i 
confidentially ; but, after all, [made no charge, 
that I believe the gentleman himself will not 
have stated. 

Lord Matmesstry doubted the statemeiit of 
oe — he said he knew nothing about Pet 
clerk on the previous day; and again protested 
he had been unfairly used. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. 
RAErI, following the usual custorfi, put the 
questions to Lord J. Russevr, and received a 
sithilar to that given to Lord Derby by Lord 
deen—but no mention was made of the escape 
state secrets on either side. 

_~ of the fam Napic co the 
mons, out e ous er banquet at 
form Club. Here the questioners a a ee 
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hen war is declared, a proper intimation will be given of 

the fact. 

was at this point Mr. Bricur rose, and, in order 

he might make a speech, moved the adjourn- 

of the House. 

He said the answer of Sir James Graham did not 

-meet the case. There are matters connected with 

this ion that affect the Government as a Go- 
On the authority of statements in the 


Ae 


Lord Mayor Sidney prompted him to propose a 
dinner to the officers of the army and navy, and 
how Lord Aberdeen, thinking it injudicious, stopped 
the giving of that dinner. That dinner did not take 
place, but a dinner at the Reform Club did take 
place. Why was it, if the Mansion-house dinner 
was postponed as injudicious, that three Cabinet 
Ministers attended the dinner at the Reform Club? 
He looked upon the occurrence as a proof that there 
is a majority and a minority in the Cabinet. He 
-would say nothing of the good or the bad taste of 
Ministers of the Crown attending these dinners. Mi- 
nisters who had brought the country to the precipice 
of a war would not be very particular as to the means 
they take of stimulating public passions in order 
to cover their blunders. Lord John Russell had been 
asked to’preside; but he had too much respect for his 
own character, and Lord Palmerston took his place. 
Mr. Bright could not help contrasting the language 
used by Lord Palmerston about the goed faith of a 
«certain ruler abroad, with the language he used two 
years ago, to terrify the House, about the landing of 
& marauding army of 60,000 Frenchmen on our 
shores. Then there was Sir William Molesworth! 
Twelve months of office had changed all his opinions. 
He had forgotten the doctrine of non-intervention 
he advocated in 1850. He now came to Sir 
James Graham—a man not to be surpassed for the 
precision of his lan who in flat contradiction 


guage— 
, to the opinion of Lord John Russell, nut only vouched 


for the gallantry, but the “ discretion” of Sir Charles 
Napier. Mr. Bright, with singular inconsistency, 
here complained that a man passed the period of 
vigour, should be placed at the head of a costly fleet; 
that the subject of war had been treated with levity 
—they had been funny about it; and he asserted 
that nothing could excuse the indiscreet language 
used by Sir James. Mr. Bright said he read the 
whole of these proceedings with pain and humilia- 
tion; and he took Lord Palmerston to task for telling 
joking stories at such an awful moment. 

He had not to wait long fora reply. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON was up in an instant, and set the House 
roaring by beginning his speech in these words—“ If 
the honourable and reverend gentleman”— 

But Mr. Coppen rose to order. That expression 
was not parliamentary, and though, perhaps, not 
intended as personally offensive, was flippant and 
undeserved. 

Lord Patmerston rejoined that he would not 
quarrel about words. Whatever Mr. Bright might 
say of his conduct he treated with indifference and 
contempt. No doubt the pain he felt was at finding 
any men expressing an opinion that arms ought to 
be reso to. 


Now, I do say, I felt very proud at being invited by the 
Reform Club to preside on that occasion. thought it an 
honour confe’ on me, to preside at a dinner given in 
honour of Sir Charles Napier. The hon. member thinks Sir 
Charles Napier too old for the duty which has been devolved 
upon him; the result, however, will show whetber he is too 
old or not. The honourable member, moreover, thinks that 
these dinner | gue must be Cabinet questions. (Laugh- 
ter.) Now,I can assure him they are open questions, and 
are not discussed in the Cabinet—(laughter); and—although 
I confess his speech was calculated to excite anything but a 
friendly feeling—if the honourable member will only get 
himself elected a member of the Reform Club—[“ He is a 
member already” |—then, I am afraid a most unworthy 
member—but if he will only fall more into the humour of the 
Reform Club, and attend the next dinner given toa distin- 

ished officer going upon foreign service, I can assure him 

t, whether he be in the state in which he assumes my 
right honourable friend not to have been, or able to"go to the 
convivialities of the evening with the same clear mind which 
he displays here on all occasions, we shall be happy to hear 
his speech, and to allow him to discuss any question, whether 
of peace or war, that he may choose; and I, at all events, 
shall not think that he discredits himself by attending a 
dinner given by the club toa distinguished officer, one of its 
own members, before starting for foreign service. (Cheers.) 

Sir Wittiam Moneswortu vindicated himself 
thus— 


As the — ese ame tape has alluded to my 
presence at the dinner, I wish simply to say that I attended 
there as one of the oldest meamheos of the Reform Club. I 
was called on to propose the health of the Turkish Minister, 
and I expressed very briefly my view of what had been, and 
what ought to be, the policy of her Majesty’s Government— 
that they had endeavoured, to the best of their power, to 

rve peace—that their efforts had been unsuccessful— 

at the time for vigorous action was now come, and that I 
hoped success would attend our arms. In saying that, I 
simply exp an opinion which I am ready to express in 
this House, or anywhere else, and I do not think that there 
was anything in my remarks in “—e to anything that 
L have ever said. ‘The hon. member for Manchester has 
thought proper to accuse me of having changed my senti- 


ments since I have sat on this bench. To that accusation 


sesomeogermstaee sabe ceeacn 


I give a flat contradiction. I do not belong to that hon. 
gentleman's school. And although I acknowledge his talents, 
ard admit him to be an able man, I think that he is full of 
illiberal and narrow-minded prejudices. 

Mr. Disrag.i made a speech of characteristic tact, 
taking occasion to have a fling at the Government. 
He said the question had been healed with too much 
gravity :— 

He could not help thinking there were some extenuating 
circumstances that might be alleged at the present moment 
on the part of the right hon. baronet. It was perhaps pos- 
sible he might indiscreetly have interfered for the moment 
with the exercise of the prerogative of the Crown. It was 

ible that the right hon. gentleman might have told Sir 
harles Napier that he was at liberty to declare war. (No.) 
But it was a matter of considerable notoriety that Sir Charles 
Napier never a orders. (Laughter.) He considered 
that when the right hon. gentleman told Sir Charles Napier 
that he was at liberty to declare war, he was quite confident 
that Sir Charles Napier would maintain peace. He thought 
too much had been made by his gallant friend (Sir T. Her- 
bert) of the declaration of the right hon. gentleman, that he 
felt considerable gratification at two powerful fleets being 
commanded by reformers. He confessed that when he read that 
ge for the first time it seemed to him that the expression 
ates used in a partisan spirit, which he could not for a mo- 
ment suppose could wisely administer the Admiralty of this 
great country. But on reflection even that objectionable 
passage assumed a very different character. No doubt it 
was a subject of great congratulation to the right hon. 
gentleman that these two large fleets that had been sent 
out under his auspices were commanded by two sound re- 
formers; but then they must recollect, on the other hand, 
that at the present day sound reformers were gentlemen 
who did not reform. (Laughter.) Therefore, he looked on 
these two reformers as two conservatives. Reformers of the 
resent day were the most harmless of beings, and therefore 
o came to the conclusion that these two sound reformers 
were to keep the fleet harmless. There was another point in 
the speech of the right hon. gentleman that he confessed did 
give him some alarm, and that was the invective that he ex- 
pressed — the Emperor of Russia. Having just been 
informed by the noble lord the leader of the House, that 
they were still in negotiation with that potentate, and being 
possessed of the opinion that war was not declared, having 
only a few days ago been assured by the Prime Minister, that 
he considered war was not inevitable, he did consider that an 
English minister, with the great talents of the right hon. 
gentleman going to this dinner of a political club, and giving 
expression to these sentiments, was most undignified an 
jalan, but further reflection convinced him that there 
was more discretion in the right hon. gentleman even in this 
respect than on the surface of the matter appeared, because 
he remembered that rather more than a year ago the right 
hon. gentleman delivered an invective against another Em- 
peror, and Mr. Disraeli committed the grievous error of 
calling the attention of the House of Commons to it. The 
right hon. gentleman now said the Emperor of the French 
was the best, the most worthy, and cordial ally her Majesty 
ever had, and therefore he had no doubt that even when 
using that invective against the Emperor of Russia, the right 
hon, gentleman saw much further than they did, and the 
consequence was that they would soon find that the Em- 
peror of Russia also was a most cordial ally of her Ma- 
Jesty. 
Mr. Spooner concurred with Mr. Bright in his 
censures of the peccant Ministers, and the subject 
dropped. 
In the midst of the debate Sir Tuomas Herpert, 
alluding to another expression attributed to Sir 
James Graham, asked whether he had at the dinner 
in question observed—* We, as reformers, may be 
proud that the honour of the British flag in the 
Euxine and the Baltic is entrusted to two such 
champions as Admiral Dundas and Sir Charles 
Napier?” 

Sir James Grauam admitted the correctness of 
the report, and saw no reason to regret or retract 
the expression. The important commands alluded 
to had doubtless been given from no political consi- 
derations; but it was a matter on which reformers 
might fain congratulate themselves that two ap- 
proved champions of reform were found worthy of 
holding them. 


The third incident was a dull discussion on the 
Greek insurrection, conducted by the minor de- 
baters. The order of the day for Committee of 
Ways and Means having been moved, Mr. Moncx- 
ToN Mixes called the attention of the House to the 
circumstances of the Greek insurrection in Turkey, 
and expressed apprehensions that the most disastrous 
consequences would follow if it were permitted to be 
suppressed with unrestrained cruelty and violence. 
It was the duty of this country to endeavour by me- 
diation and every fair means to put a stop to these 
calamities, and the appointment of a British com- 
missioner to watch the contest might be attended 
with the best effects. Since we were compelled to 
make war, it should be our object to make even war 
the instrument of civilisation, and to advance the 
moral and intellectual welfare of the world. 

Lord Joun Russevu agreed very generally in the 
opinions expressed by the honourable gentleman. 
| It was necessary for the British Government to dis- 
courage the insurrection, even whilst sympathising 
with the sufferings to which the Christian popula- 
tion of Turkey was often exposed. Nothing could 
be more fatal to every hope of advancement than 
such an insurrection, which could not, under present 
circumstance, be successful. British troops would 
not be employed to suppress the insurgents. 











Mr. Ricu, Lord Lovare, and Lord 2 
Hamiton enlarged upon the wro: Crate 
assisting the Turks with British troops either 
the insurrection, or of permitting the Turks to 
press it by any but regular troops. Mr, Lavan 
defended the Turks, showed that had Made 
great reforms of late years; and ah. A the 
counts of Ottoman cruelties were exaggerated 
the Vice-Consuls in the Mediterranean, ines 
of whom are Ionians, and many ot the checks 
progress were attributable to their intermeddling chy 
intrigues. 

Viscount Patmerston said he was not d 
rate too highly the danger to be rig 
the Greek insurrection, which was wel] to 
owe its origin rather to excitement and instigation, 
from without than to national or religions ei 
thusiasm. od al Ri 

Mr. Gipson express arm at the differen 
sions of Ministerial policy given by the ach 
members of the Government, and thei ; 
sponsibilities we were incurring in the East, 
called for the productiun of the convention said t 
have been concluded between Great Britain, France, 
and Turkey. 

Sir Ropert Peet declared his entire approval of 
the policy of Ministers, and hoped that the vuicg gf 
Parliament and public opinion would be efBcacions 
in deterring the Greeks from insurrection, 

So the matter ended; and the House went into 
Committee; but on the threshhold Mr, Disraxy 
objected to going on with the income-tax resolutioy 
at that hour, and Mr. GLapsrons readily gave way 


Oarus.—Mr. PELLAtr moved for leave to bring in a ti! 
substituting declarations for the oaths now required ing 
variety of legal, commercial, and professional transsetigs, 
The multiplicity of instances in which these solemn fom. 
lities were at present exacted resulted ir much irreverag 
and profanity, and led to a general familiarity with perjury, 
He proposed to enact accordingly, that in all cases when 
conscientious scruples were entertained, a sim 
—_ be substituted, at the desire of the taker, who should 
still remain liable to all the penalties now assigned to the 
crime of perjury, if it should be proved that he had affirmel 
a falsehood. 

Mr. HapFIEvp seconded the motion. 

Lord PALMERSTON consented to the introduction of the 
bill, and admitting that oaths might advantageously & 
dispensed with in many cases where they were nowa- 
acted; upon important occasions and judicial 
he thought that the attesting formality sh be 
tained with the utmost solemnity. He approved also of the 
precaution inserted in the bill brought forward on te 
subject in another House, by which it was left to certian 
appointed authorities to decide upon the zefare of th 
alleged scruples, and determine whether effect was to b 
given them. 

The House divided. For the motion, 109; against, 10; 
majority, 1. 

eave was then given to bring in the bill. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


Mr. Heywoop rose to move an address to her Me 
jesty for a copy of the alterations in the 
Common Prayer proposed by the Royal Commix 
sioners for the Revision of the Liturgy in 16% 
The commissioners, whose alterations were intendél 
to be submitted to convocation, and 
considered in Parliament, numbered them 
individuals of no less eminence than Stillingfleet and 
Tillotson. When they had concluded their labours, 
the original copy of the alterations they propos, 
in the handwriting of the Royal Commissioners, tt 
mained in the hands of Archbishop Tillotson. It 
then passed successively into the hands of = 
|Gibson, the Dean of Arches, and the Archbishop 
|Canterbury. The present archbishop thought he 
had no right to give a copy of this paper, unless the 
House of Commons and the Crown should conseat 
to its publication. He thought these alteratios 
worthy of the consideration of Parliament, and thit 
something was wanting in our historical 
so long as a copy of this paper could not be regards! 
as a public document. 

Lord Patmenston said, the Government did mt 
intend to offer any opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Gousurn said, it was perfectly true such & 
document was in the archbishop’s library, but it ¥# 
a private library, and he did not know 
could ask for a document in a private library. 
was not necessary for information, for its 
had already been published; and not only so, but 
formed the foundation of the church in the 
States. The question was, whether they wouldcam 
pel the owner of a private library to produce & 
ment, information respecting the subject of 
could be obtained from another source ? 

Mr. Heney considered that no good reason had 
been assigned why private property should be i 
vaded to produce the document in question. had 

Mr. Lasoucnere said, the library in question 
descended from archbishop to archbishop in the # 
of Canterbury, and could hardly be called a pri 4 
library. He did not think any principle violated 
such a degree by the present motion that they ougtt 
not to entertain it. w 

Mr. Goutpurn referred to a letter in which it 
stated that the book was in the library ing ’ 
but, there being an‘express direction it we 
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secret, the archbishop was unwilling to 
_— t public, unless the House of Commons de- 
sired it. It was, therefore, entirely a question for 
or GeaDsTon said, there was a difference in the 
present motion and one in which the House was 
moved for returns. In the latter case the returns 
were com ,and no option was left; but in an 
address me gorey hme tion it was always referred to 
the discretion of the Crown so that it would be open 
to his noble friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to frame his communication in 
such a manner as to avoid anything like interference 
with a private matter. He did not consider the do- 
cument was asked for to gratify personal curiosity, 
for such a document might fairly be called a matter 
of historical interest, appertaining as it did to a sub- 
ject of such great public interest. He thought, sub- 
ject to a due regard for private rights, the motion 
ight properly be granted. 
“— K. Gevxse thought they ought first to be 
informed of the object for which it was required by 
the hon member, whether it were indeed to investi- 
gate a subject of historical interest, or for some 
other pu which might be attended with mis- 
chief to the country. 

The House then divided, when there appeared, for 

the motion, 132; against, 83; majority for the mo- 

i 9. 
eo or MortMArn.—Mr. HEADLAM obtained leave to 
bring in a bill affecting the disposition of property of all 
kinds for charitable and religious purposes. He proposes to 
leave the law relating to bequests of land for such purposes 
exactly as it stands. But with regard to personalty, he 

that the will giving such estate must be executed 
three months before the death of the testator, and that 
within one month after its execution notice of the amount 
of any charitable gifts and of the —— to which they 
are applied must be given to the Charity Commissioners ; 
with the exception that books, pictures, statues, and objects 
of that kind, might be given without restriction to ‘public 
institutions, such as the National Gallery, the British 
Museum, and establishments of that description. Subject 
to certain provisions with respect to notice, he proposes 
that all titles bad in consequence of defects of the existing 
] 8w shall be henceforth valid. 

AnoruEer Convent Bitu.—Mr. Warresipe moved for 
leave to bring in a second bill, designed to secure to persons 
under religious vows the free exercise of their rights in the 
disposal of property. The law already recognised the possi- 
bility of undue influence under certain relationships, such as 
those between lawyer and client, guardian and ward, and 
sought to counteract the effect of that influence by avoiding 
the conveyance of property affected by those parties. This 
principle he sought to extend to persons under spiritual 
guardianship, Instead of annulling grants and conveyances 
made by a nun in favour of the convent in which she was 
secluded, he proposed simply to shift to the parties claiming 

rty under such deeds the onus of showing that they 
fad not been obtained by undue influence. 

The bill was opposed, as unnecessary, by Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Lucas, and other Irish members. Adopt- 
ing a s tion of Mr. Lucas, Lord PALMERSTON recom- 
mended that legislation should be postponed until the report 
of the committee of inquiry into the state of conventual 
establishments had been presented. The principle of the 
bill he found deserving of approval, and did not object to the 
ee of the measure if it was not to be pressed fur- 

at present. 

Other speeches having been made, the House divided. 
For leave to bring in the bill, 68; against, 40; majority, 28. 


RUMOURED ATTEMPT OF RUSSIA TO RE-OPEN 
NEGOTIATIONS. 

Mr. Disraett.—Perhaps the noble lord will allow 
me to put a question to him, of which I have not 
been able to give notice—namely, whether the Go- 
vernment have received any official information of a 
renewed proposal on the part of Russia for the set- 
tlement of the misunderstanding in the East having 
been submitted to her Majesty’s Minister at Vienna? 

Lord J. Russetx.—No proposition has been sub- 
mitted to her Majesty’s Minister at Vienna. 

Hien TreaAson.—Mr. Wuiresipe moved to introduce a 
bill for assimilating the law and practice existing in cases 
. oat in Ireland with those observed and admitted in 

n bee similar charges. The distinctions now 

be found won the qyeteme of the two countries were, 
he contended, useless and invidious. 

Lord PALMERSTON signified his consent to the motion, 
which was then d to and leave given. 

PaYMENT or WAGEs.—Mr. Forster moved the second 
reading of the Payment of Wages Bill. He was met by this 
amendment from Mr. Craururp: “That before any fur- 
ther legislation on the subject of the payment of wages be 
sanctioned by this House, a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into the operation of the laws affecting the rela- 
tions of masters and workmen, and to repert whether any 
and what amendment may be requisite in those laws.” 

Mr. Herwortn, Mr. Bricur, and Lord STANLEY sup- 

€ view expressed in the amendment. Mr. Drum- 
MonD, Sir JosuuA Watmstey, Mr. Booker, Mr. Bou- 
VERIE supported the bill. Sir Georce Grey argued that 
hi rd is unnecessary. On a division, the bill was 
carried by 166 to 56. 
Civit, Service.—Lord MontEeAGLe moved for a copy of 
Instructions given to the commissioners who have re- 
Ported on the —_ “> Civil Service, and of the evidence 
them. The noble lord in a speech of consider- 
able length entered into an elaborate Tenselien of the 
rs recommended in the Civil Service, and expressed 
his total inability to concur with them. He contended that 





they had been arrived at ex-parte, and complained that the 
comeniedionens? report had been printed in the newspapers on 
the 9th of February, although it was not presented to Par- 
liament until the 24th. 

Earl GRANVILLE said there was no objection to produce 
the instructions, but the evidence could not be given, as no 
short-hand writer had been admitted during the inquiry. 
The Government were of opinion that some such change as that 
recommended by the commissioners might advantageous! 
be made; and he added that it had the support of the hea 
of various departments. When the Government should 
bring their measure forward, it would be found free from the 
slightest selfish feeling, and to have been prepared solely 
with the object of improving the Civil Service. 

Lord BrouGHamM doubted whether any plan was really in 
contemplation ; but if one was, he certainly could not agree 
with it.—After a brief debate, in which the Earl of Har- 
rowby, the Marquis of Clanricarde, and the Duke of Argyl 
engaged, Lord MonreaGte replied, and the motion wa 
agreed to. 

ENDOWED GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS.—Mr. PeLLatr moved 
for an address for the appointment of a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into the state, average number of pupils, discipline, 
studies, and revenue of endowed schools of England and 
Wales; also of the endowments for scholars, their number 
and revenue; likewise of all bequests of libraries, and en- 
dowments for their support; the character, numbers, and 
condition of the books, the number of the librarians and their 
salaries, with the view of increasing the educational and 
other advantages to the public in general. 

Lord Joun Russecy objected to the motion, as it would 
entail great expense and disturb the proceedings of the 
Charity Commission, which would take cognisance of these 
schools. 

The motion was generally objected to, and withdrawn. 





ALLEGED CORRUPTION OF IRISH 
MEMBERS. 

Tuts investigation promises to be a long one. Already 
the committee has been sitting three weeks, and little 
definite information has been obtained. On Friday 
Mr. Lucas was again examined. As before, he was very 
sparing of his knowledge, if he has any. He named 
Mr. Butt, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Keogh as persons 
likely to give information. Fastening on Mr. Keogh, 
he made against him a general charge of dishonour- 
able conduct; but pressed by the committee, and 
especially by Mr. Keogh himself, he was forced to 
admit that he brought against Mr. Keogh no charge 
of selling places; no charge of voting to obtain 
patronage; nor exactly, of voting to obtain place; 
but he declared that Mr. Keogh had “ acted corruptly 
in taking office,” breaking his solemn promises, and 
had acted “ corruptly ever since.” 

_ —— It is now he fifteen months I I took 
office. not you and I very stron rsonal disagree- 
ments long before that period ? * face did not [ once de- 
scribe you, in your presence, at a large public meeting at 
Athlone, as one who would plunge a dagger in a man’s 
back, but would never dare to do anything to his prejudice 
openly in his presence? (Confusion in the committee-room.) 

Mr. Lucas: I do not recollect that you used those ex- 
pressions. You charged me with being a calumniator, using 
the strongest language which could easily proceed from 
human 7 and I said that whenever a coalition was formed 
between Whigs and Tories, Mr. Keogh would accept the 
place of Solicitor-General for Ireland. 

Dr. Giffard, editor of the Standard, was examined 
respecting a letter printed in that newspaper, inti- 
mating that Mr. Roche, member for County Cork, 
had acted corruptly. Dr. Giffard said he did not 
know who wrote the letter; the post mark, he 
thought (Cork), showed it was genuine. He fre- 
quently inserted letters without knowing who wrote 
them. All he took care of was that the letters did 
not contain a libel. 

Mr. Napier, late Attorney-General for Ireland, 
said a general opinion prevailed that members of 
Parliament take money for places. He had no 
doubt such things did occur. 

Mr. Roche was informed by the committee that 
no imputation rested upon him; he might record, if 
he thought fit, a protest against the accusation in 
the Standard. 


Mr. Roche: I should wish the declaration that I have 
made to be pnt upon the minutes of the committee. My 
statement is this:—I most positively and particularly con- 
tradict the accusation or insinuation which has been made 
in that anonymous letter; and I declare most positively and 
most solemnly that it is unfounded. I say, moreover, that 
it is a cowardly and base calumny. 

Mr. Thomas Arkins, sword-bearer to the Dublin 
corporation, said he had collected 300/. for Mr. Rey- 
nolds, late M.P. for Dublin, from the officers of the 
Dublin corporation who had obtained compensation 
when the Corporation Reform Bill abolished their 
offices. Mr. Reynolds accepted the money; but the 
witness believed it was paid as a compensation for 
the loss of Mr. Reynolds’s seat. 

The story of the paid guardianship seems to be 
incorrect. The young man, Fair, wanted a place, 
and, it is stated, declared his willingness to pay for 
it. He had interviews with Mr. O’Hara and Mr. 
Graham, both of whom were examined, but nothing 
was said, at the brief interview with Mr. Graham, 
about money. 

Dr. Gray made these statements: he affirmed that 
in 1851, when Mr. Disraeli made a motion, some of 
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the Irish members had great difficulty in 
against the Government of Lord John 
cause they had received —— One 
was Mr. Francis Scully; but Mr. 
Roche, to whom the matter was on 
shown that Mr. Scully had made no bargain 
the Government, said he was at liberty to vote as 
pleased. Another “ difficulty” ape ape ¢ occurred 
with reference to Mr. Reynolds, w a late 

had refused to vote against the Government. 
of the Irish members came to witness 
to 2S and press him to 
against the Ministry. Mr. Reynolds 
conscience would not allow him to do 
Reynolds further said, on Mr. Disraeli’s 
mentioned, that no mee te could 
against it, no matter what the consequences 
be. Mr. Fagan then pulled witness by the skirt, 
handed him a list in Mr. Reynolds’s handwriting of 
the names of members who cvuld be relied upon as 
men who could vote for the Government; and 

them was the name of Mr. Reynolds. Witness 

to Mr. Reynolds, “I think you'll have to vote 

the Government. That is your handwriting; I will 
frame and glaze it, and put an advertisement in every 
Dublin paper to say that the original may be seen in 
your handwriting in the /reeman’s office.” Mr. - 
nolds under pressure of the threat went down and 
voted against the Ministry. 

Mr. Bindon told astory of a man named Michael 
Enright, who came to him and made application for 
a place. He told the man he would have nothing to 
do with the transaction. Enright then said he 
would give witness 9/. if he would obtain the appoint- 
ment for him, and witness said it was absurd to make 
any offer of the kind, but just as the conversation 
closed, witness, by way of curiosity, inquired why he 
did not offer 10/. instead of 9/., to which the appli- 
cant replied, “that was what my predecessor gave to 
a gentleman of the name of Reynolds, the member 
for Dublin.” (Sensation.) Witness was positive 
that the name mentioned was that of Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Reynolds begged to be allowed to make a 
statement. He was told that the evidence impli- 
cating him was not sufficiently advanced to permit of 
it. He then said, “ whenever the committee decide 
upon examining me, I shall be perfectly prepared to 
contradict, in the most unqualified terms, all the 
reports that have been circulated to my prejudice.” 
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THE WAR FLEET SETS SAIL. 


Encvanp has sent off the first division of the Baltic 
fleet, under Admiral Sir Charles Napier. It set out 
from Spithead on Saturday, Queen Victoria 
bidding farewell to her admirals and captains, and 
leading her war-ships to sea. 

The weather was very fine, and the wind, as if 
favouring the enterprise, blew steadily from the 
west. The first scene of the day took place in the 
Guildhall of Portsmouth, where the corporate autho- 
rities presented an address to Sir Charles Napier, 
trusting that his ships would produce such an im- 
pression on the mind of the Emperor—“ the common 
enemy of Europe”—as to make him abandon his 
aggression : 

“ Great indeed is the responsibility which rests on you, 
and great are the expectations and anxieties with which’ the 
British people will be filled while you are engaged in the 
difficult and perhaps perilous duties to which your Queen 
and country call you. In those duties may the God of 
battles aid and prosper you; and may the combined force 
under your control, fighting in cordial union in a righteous 
cause, succeed in materially assisting to bring the warfare 
to aspeedy and decisive issue! 

“You, and the equally brave and gallant men who will 
rally round you, will have the earnest aspirations not 
of the inhabitants of this borough, but of the whole 
of the, United Kingdom. We wish you ‘God speed!’ and 
pray that the war which has been thus needlessly forced 
upon Euro aay ee result in a still more lasting 
peace, check the barbarous policy of aggression, and promote 
the civilisation of the world.” 

When the cheering had subsided, Sir Charles 
replied in these terms: 


“ Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen—When I tell you that I have 
had only twenty-four hours to get ready to go afloat, you 
will not be surprised if I decline to make a speech ; 
however, I beg to thank you for this very kind and 
address. I believe it is not usual when a man goes abroad 
to have addresses of this kind presented to him, but all I can 
say is this—that I will do the best I can to prevent the 
British flag from being tarnished. I know a great deal is 
expected from the fleet, but, gentlemen, you must not expect 
too much. (Cheers.) We are going to meet no common 
enemy; we are going to meet an enemy well prepared. I 
am sure every officer and man in the fleet will do his daty 
gloriously; but, at the same time, I warn you i 
you must not expect too much. (Cheers.)” The is a 
new one; the system of warfare is new; great consideration 
is required to ascertain how it is best to manage a fleet urged 
by steam. The system of warfare is entirely different now 
to what it was formerly; but we will do our and I am 
sure I shall remember to the last day of my life the kindness 
of the people of Portsmouth.” (Loud cheers.) 


With great difficulty, Sir Charles made his way to 
the pier, hung with the flags of England, France, the 
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sia?) The sympathising crowd thronged around 
him, cheering as he passed, and ‘a patriotic per- 
son nating om aking pec him Just ore 
= ‘enacaatle the: Duke of a eee 
—. ~not without, however, nearly crush- 
——— clustered around the great ship, 
hearty Jack Tara ell. On the waters there. 

valking & The Dake of Wel. 


know so well how to give arose, not from the yard-arms 

fashion of piping-peace times, but 
hich the men swarmed like bees, while 
the Marines presented arms upon each quarter-deck, and the 
bands on board played the National Anthem. Arrived at 
the head of the fleet, the Fairy signalled that her Majesty 
would receive the captains of the different ships, instead 
herself visiting the of Wellington, which seems to have 
heen previously contemplated. In a few minutes they were 
on their way to the royal yacht, and their boats, added to 
the other craft afloat, presented a highly animated picture. 
Sir Charles beg an ery Commodore Seymour, Captain of 
the Fleet, was t in paying his respects to the Sove- 

i As he went and came, he was loudly cheered by 
steamboats, 


The other admirals and captains 
when all were returned, the signal to some of 

was given to weigh, Then the huge sails 
were quickly out, and it became apparent that the 
steam fleet was.about to put to sea under canvas alone; 
and with all the obvious advantages of that hidden power 
which has done so much to rescue the mariner from the 
t y of the winds and the waves, it must be -confessed 

t, to see ships in their beauty and majesty, the invention 
of Deedalus still bears the palm over that of James Watt. 
It was nearly two o'clock before the first signal to weigh was 
given from the —~ ip of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and by three she lt had left her anchorage. The St 
Jean @ Acre went first, then the Tribune, Impérieuse, Blen- 
heim, Amphion, Valorous, Princess Royal, Edinburgh, 
Ajax, Arragon, , and Hogue, in the order stated. 
The Royal George and the Duke-of Wellington followed, the 
clear sunlight’ brightening up their canvas as they glided 
majestically onwards. Last of all came the Leopard, under 
steam like the rest of the paddle-wheel while the 


squadron, 
serews all weighed under single-reefed topsails, topgallant- 
sails, jib and driver. 


= 


No strict order of ure was ob- 
served until the ships had got sufficiently on their way to 
have ample searoom for forming double line, which they did 


standing to the south-east in the following order:— 
Starboard line, Port line. 
Duke of Wellington. Edinburgh. 
St. Jean d’Acre. Hogue. 
Poyal George. Blenheim. 
Princess Royal. Ajax. 
Imperi Tribune. 
Arrogant. Amphion. 
The paddlewheels by themselves— 
Leopard. Valorous. Dragon. 


The spectacle or eeey by this division of the Baltic fleet 
as it quitted Spithead was one which will not readily be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. The Fairy, having 
accompanied the first of the division for several miles, 
was stepped, and the , With a regular flotilla of boats 
and steamers around her yacht, saw ship after ship under 
easy sail pass by to fight the battles of the country. Each 
crew mounted once more into the rigging to give her a round 
of parting hurrabs, and tepgallantsails were lowered—that 
mark of respect which the navy itself receives from the 
mercantile. marine. When the Duke of Wellington a 
cached the royal yacht, the rest of the fleet were already 
om and faint in the distance. ‘Though under no press of 
canvas, the brisk west wind had carried them well out to 
sea, the Royal George fitly closing in the receding line with 
he huge bull and spreading sails, The crew of the flagship 
had now in their turn to give their farewell cheers, They 
sprang up the rigging with astonishing rapidity, not stop- 
ping according tocustom at the cross-trees, but mounting 
upwards until the most adventurous spirits had reached the 
very summits, for the honour of possessing which they 
led. One daring fellow coolly seated himself upon the 
of the maintopmast, where, with one hand he waved 
his cap in cheering, while he held the other arm extended, 
toshow that he was unsupported. The hurrahs from the 
crew of the Duke of Wellington at bidding farewell to their 
Queen and country will long ring in the ears of all who 
heard them. Her Majesty stood waving her handkerchef 
towards the mighty ship as she departed, and for a long 
time after the whole fleet had gone the royal yacht re- 
mained motionless, as if the illustrious occupants desired to 
linger over a spectacle calculated to impress them so pro- 
‘ound)y.” 


At Dover a great crowd collected to see the fleet 
pass; and about three o'clock on Sunday it swept 
magnificently by, and proceeded to the Downs. 
Thence it ste on Monday for Wingo Sound, a 
Swedish port, to watch the Cattegat, and, when the 
hour comes, to enter the Baltic. 
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While they were in the Downs the Heela, exploring 
ship, returning from the Baltic, fell in with the fleet, 
transferred’ to the various ships the masters and 
second masters who have taken part in the sounding 

ition. , 

e list of ships of this division, to be hereafter 
strongly reinforced, may again be stated; premising 
that not one is dependent alone upon steam, but, as 
we have; seen, able to use sails when needed, The 
fleet, then, comprises eight screw line-of-battle ships, 
four: screw; and four paddle-wheel ships of Sinferior 
rank, making a total of sixteen war-steamers; of 
which two—the Duke of Wellington and the Royal 
George—are three-deckers, while three carry Ad- 
mirale’ flags—Sir Charles Napier’s in the Duke, 
Admiral Chads’ in the Edinburgh, and Admiral 
Plumridge’s in the Leopard :— 

Screw Lrxr-or-BattT_e Sups. 

Guns. Mon. Horse-power. 
The Duke of Wellington 131 1100 ... 780 
The Royal George .., 121 ... 990 .,. 400 
TheSt. Jean d’Acre ... 101 ... 900 ... 650 
The-Princess Royal ... 91 ... 850 ... 400 
The Blenheim .., et « Oh. 
The Hogue... cco, CO cn CBR Wn. 
The Ajax pa »- 58 .. 630 ... 430 








The Edinburgh oe OR ee TE as 
680 6420 4030 
Screw FRrIGArEs. 
Guns. Men. Horse-power. 
The Impérieuse a Ow ee oe Oe 
The Arrogant ... a we ea Se 
The Amphion ... ooo 84 ... 820 ... 800 
The Tribune... — an ae a 
161 1600 1320 
PADDLE-WHEELS. 
Guns. Men, Horse-power, 
The Leopard ... i Ee «hy ee cm OEE 
The Dragon... coe Sit Eee? Ge ee 
The Bulldog... con ein, eg, 
Valorous wn a the ee SEE WW OP 
46 860 2020 


Rear-Admiral Corry embarked on board his flag- 
ship, the Nepiune, 120, Captain Hutton, on Thurs- 
day, from the Sprightly steamer, at eight o’clock, and 
at a quarter-past ten her Majesty came up to Spit- 
head in the Fairy, to accompany the Neptune and 
Bulldog, 6, paddie-wheel frigate, Captain Hall, out to 
sea on their leaving to join Sir Charles Napier’s fleet. 
These two vessels weighed anchor at half-past 11, the 
Neptune going away under royals, topgallant sails, top- 
sails, foresails, and jib, and the Bull/dog under steam. 
All the ships at Spithead saluted her Majesty as she 
came up. The Fairy followed astern of the Neptnne 
as far as St. Helen’s, and then, by command of the 
Queen, the signal “ Farewell” was run up at the 
Fairy’s mast, which the Neptune acknowledged by 
manning, rigging, giving three cheers, and dipping 
colours. On the Queen’s departure the Neptune set 
all her starboard studding sails, and went away in 
splendid style with a fair wind and beautiful weather. 
She has never before been to sea. 

Sir Richard England and Sir De Lacy Evans have 
been appointed to the command of divisions in the 
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trade, not subject to the objections above 

beceme illegal merely Seeatioehs articles whe a 

subject matier of that trade were originally produced ig 

enemy’s country. a othiens an 
Lam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant 

, 5 J. Emrsox TENNENy, 

Messrs. Martin, Levin, and Adler, 





CONTINENTAL NOTEs. 


An imperial decree nominates Marshal Vaillant Minister 
War ie, the room of Marshal St. Arnaud, appointed Con 
mander-in- Chief of the Eastern expediti 

In its non-official columns the 3/oniteur gives q 
list of the composition of the staff of the army of the bee 
The list occupies five columns of that paper. “The follow: 
are the ain 4 oa tet ae 8 

Commander-in-Chief—Marshal de St. Arnand. wi 
ailes-de-camp, and officiers d’ordonnance, with ten 

Head of the General Staff—General de i : 

Sous Chef—Lieutenant-Colonel Jarras. 1st Divi: 
Commandant — General Canrobert. — 1st. Brigade — My. 
jor-General Espinasse. 2nd Brigade—Major-General Vi 
2ud Division, Commandant—Gencral Bosquet, ist Ba. 
ee Se ape poe - i : 
General Bonat. Brigade of Cavalry. jor-General 

Corps de Reserve. . Conmeades aa on 

Reserve of Artillery—Liegtenant-Colonel Ron. 

joux. Reserve of Engineers—Colorel Guerin. Besides this 
there is a numerous commissariat, medical staff, &, Dj, 
vision of the Reserve. Commandant—General Forey, lst 
Brigade of Infantry — Major-General de I 
Brigade of Infantry—Major-General d’Aurelle, 
Cavalry—Major- General Cassaignolles. Artillery: 
de Tryon. PR e St. Laurent, 

The title of “* Corps de Reserve,” it is semi-officially stated 
has been conferred by the Emperor upon this me the 
army, in order to enhance the importance of Prince Napo. 
leon’s meyer ye by no means in the sense of the 
being kept out of active op:rations. On the contrary, j 
to ve poms er —_ the very commencement of ae 
paign; and for this purpose the regiments which compose 
vil be among the ret 0 embark for Turkey. . 

‘The avant-garde of the army of the East, comprising two 
battalions of the Chasseurs de Vincennes anda ar- 
tillery, engineers, and sappers, is now ready to sail from 
Toulon. ‘The whole of the first division of the allied army 
is expected to be on its way to Turkey by the end of the 
present month, and the entire expedition will be assembled 
in Turkey towards the middle of April. 

The French fleet intended for service in the Baltic will co. 
sist of nine sail of the line and several frigates. For the 
present, being occupied in the Mediterranean in pre 
troops to the East, it will be only represented in the 
by the Austerlitz linesof-battle ship. At a later period the 
squadron of Admiral Parseval Deschenes will join the fleet 
ot Admiral Napier. 

The Moniteur of Sunday last, announcing the of 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha for Meer 


vid 
adds the following complimen adieu :—" His 
ness, who has po de during his visit here the poor ta 3 
affection of the Emperor, carries with him the regrets of all 
those who have approached him.” The same number of the 
Highness the 


louville. 


Napoleon, 


Moniteur announces the arrival in Paris of his 
Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, on a confidential 
mission from his Majesty the King of Prussia to the Em- 
peror of the French. 

The object of this special mission was it seems to afford 
explanations on the subject of Prussia’s neutrality, “as 
feasible, to hint at a project of mediation on the Bais 4 








expedition to the East, which will include a division 
of cavalry mustering 2000 sabres, and placed under 
the command of the Earl of Lucan, the Earl of 


Cardigan commanding the light, and Colonel Scarlett | 


the heavy brigade. 





Sir Charles Napier’s fleet is bound first for Wingo 
Sound, on the coast of Sweden, where the ships will 
anchor fora time. In that position the fleet would 
guard the outlet of the Cattegat, and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of being near a great town like Gottenburg, 
with its population of nearly 30,000 souls. The next 
step would be to pass the Sound or the Great Belt, 
and enter the Baltic. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mundy, Assistant Quarter- 
Master General at Kilkenny, has been appointed 
Military Secretary fur War and the Colonies. 

The Guards and the other regiments have had a 
splendid passage to Malta, and the special correspon- 
dent of the 7imes who went out in the Ripon has 
given a lively and hearty British account of the 


voyage. The ships that have arrived are the Ripon, 


Orinoco, Manilla, Himalaya, Vulcan, and Emu. The 
77th lett Liverpool on Friday week in the Kangaroo, 
and the 4th left Plymouth on Tuesday in the Golden 
Fleece. ‘Twenty-seven sailing ships and six steamers 
are rapidly fitting out in the river for the transport 
of the cavalry. 





TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 

Tue following important letter has been published:— 

Gentlemen,—In reply to your leiter of the 24th of Feb- 
Tuary, requesting to be informed whether, in the event of 
war between this country and Russia, Russian goods im- 
ported from neutral ports would be considered contraband or 
would be admissible into England? 

Lam directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade to inform you that, in the event of war 
evefy indirect attempt to carry on trade with the enemy's 





country will be illegal; but, on the cther hand, bond Jide 


common protectorate of the Christians in Turkey a the 
Five Powers, and the opening of the Black Sea to all na- 
tions. “ Bat” (says the Paris letter of the Times) “it is 
certain that neither the project, of whatever kind it may be, 
nor the explanations, were found satisfactory; and whik 
Prince Hohcnzollern was proceeding to urge them, the Em- 
peror took hold of his hand, shook it in a very friendly 
| manner, and said, ‘ Prince, 1 am most happy to see tue 
| a friend, but, as respects the object of your mission, Ihave 
| ouly to say it is too late.’” 

‘The following particulars respecting the two recent visitors 
of Louis Napoleon may be found interesting:—The Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Coburg Gotha is the reigning Sovereign of 
the Duchy, having succeeded his father on the 29th Febru- 
ary, 1844; he married the Princess Alexandrine, 
of the late Grand Duke Leopold of Baden, sister of the 

reigning Grand Duke of Baden. He has no children. He 
| is the elder brother of our Prince Consort. Prince C 
| de Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen belongs to the royal house of 

Prussia. In 1848 he succeeded Prince Charles, his father, 

in virtue of a cession which the latter made to him of bis 
| princigaliny. In 1849 he abdicated in favour of the King of 
| Prussia, who granted him the title of highness, with the 
| prerogatives of a prince of the royal house ; 5 is a lieutenant 
general in the Prussian service. He married in 1834 the 
Princess Josephine, daughter of the late Grand Duke Charles 
Louis of Baden and the Grand Duchess Stephani, sat 
pesanan. Oy that alliance the cousin of the Emperor Nape 
eon III. 

The following are {the chief terms of the decree for the 
National French loan of 250,000,000f. (10,000,0002), 38 
decided by the Minister of Finance :— 

“ Art. 1, From the 14th to the 25th of March, 1854, the 
ublic will be admitted to subscribe for the loan of 250 mil- 
ions authorised by the law of March 11, 1854. Registers. 

of subscription will be placed at Paris at the Treasury, 

in the departments, in every chief town of depar' 
arrondissement, at the office of the receivers- a 
taxes. ‘They will be opened on the 14th of at mune 
in the moraing, and closed on the 25th of the same 

at six in the evening. Art. 2, The subscribers will be 

to choose between the 44 per Cents. (creation of M4, 
1852) and the 3 per Cents, Art. 3. The 44 per cent. rente 
is to be issued at the rate of 92f. 50c., with interest from 
March 22, 1854; that is to say, that the subscriber, i 
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Marcu 418, 1854. | 
— jnto the treasury the sum of 92f. 50c.| the Gazette of the Senate publishes an imperial ukase order- | the other to the north of the capital, The garrisomof the 





in Art. 5, below given, will receive 

which, notwithstanding the delay 
of the subscription, will ran in its 
22, 1854. The 3 per cent. rente 
at the quotations of 65f. 25c., with interest 
22, 1 Art. 4. Subscriptions can be ad- 
only for 10F. of rente and the multiples of 10f. 

y seation of the funds, as the Siéele calls well 
ing the loan open to the people directly, instead 
it in hands of a few intermediary 

wy eminently successful, and has un- 
tributed to the popularity of the Government, 
i the national character of the war with 
as 7 in the morning of the 14th, the 
was besieged with intending rentiers. 
formed by the stibscribers under 1000f. 
2000 persons. At the Imperial printing- 
the men are employed all night in striking off the 

youchers and coupons. ; Maly 
pressure of the crowd at the appointed registries was 
ive that it was found necessary to permit inserip- 
‘ong at all the Mairies in Paris. The employés of La 
Presse, wishing to set the example to its readers, subscribed 
towards the National Loan a sum of 65,250f. The Corpora- 
tion of the Notaries of Paris subscribed 1,600,000f. and the 
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350,000F. ’ . 

In the departments the same eagerness prevailed ; notably 
at Amiens, Havre, Bordeaux, Marseilles. One prefect, in 
the department of L’ Oise, forgetting M. Talleyrand’s famous 
admonition, “ Mais surtout point de zéle,” addressed a stimu- 
lating eal to the mayors and other functionaries under 
his jarisdiction, calling u them to set an example to the 

by subseribing their ‘ capital, or their savings.’ This 

ect has been properly disavowed for having 

4 miseonceived the intentions of the Government,” which 

was anxious that the subscriptions should be a perfectly 
free and spontaneous national demonstration. 

The Gazelte de Flandres, another Legitimist journal, has 
qeceived a first warning for publishing an article ‘ contrary 
to the national honour, and conceived in a spirit eminently 
hostile to,the grand and patriotic manifestations of public 

inion n 

Notwithstanding the war, the preparations for the Grand 
Exhibition are actively continued. As Prince Napoleon, the 
President of the Commission, is about to leave France on 
foreign service, it is expected that the Minister of State will 
succeed him. 

The new Lilliputian gold five-franc ey are in great 
favour in Paris, especially with the ladies, and one of the 
ingenious artists who abound in Paris has invented a porte- 
monnaie, of correspondingly small dimensions, to contain 
them, It is attached to the finger by a ring, and stows 

fifty or sixty francs in gold, in the same space that 
pam oceupied by one silver franc. 





Among the most recent publications of interest in Paris 
we may cite the first volumes of the works of Arago, with a 
charming introductory memoir by his early and constant 
friend. and in science, Alexander Von Humboldt. 
itical and economical papers of Armand Carrel 
have also been collected and arranged, re annotated 
by M. Charles Romey, and preceded by a biographical 

ice from the pen of M. Littré. These papers throw a 
new light on the high qualities of that chivalrous and de- 
‘voted republican journalist, of whom Chateaubriand said 
— That flannel waistcoat of Armand Carrel, piereed by a 
bullet, has a very different value in my eyes to the thread- 
bare coat of a Peer of France.” 

The pamphlet Guerre & la Russie has sold considerably. 


e 





The state of feeling in Prussia may be judged from the 
following indications:—While the most eminent members of 
the reactionary party in Prussia, who look up to the Czar as 
the mainstay of the monarchical principle in Europe, are 
Signing an address to the King, praying him to go hand in 
hand with Russia, and to rely on the loyalty of Prussia, 
‘the deputies from the Baltic provinces of Prussia to the 
Second Chamber of that state have been so alarmed by the 

jon towards Russia betrayed by the Berlin Cabinet, 
that they met on the 8th, and drew up @ memorandam for 
jon to the Foreign Minister, setting forth the great 
to the commerce and agricultural interests of 
which must ensue from a policy contrary to that of 
the Western Powers. 

Tn reply to the interpellations in the Second Chamber, M. 
de Manteuffel stated that “ the Government would hereafter 

communications to the Chamber, to show that it had 
Rot deviated from its policy. The fleets which have entered 
ftps a belong to Powers with which Prussia lives -" 

understanding,” Count Pourtales, attache: 

to the Minty of Foreign "Affairs, and who was ia London 
On & special mission, has separated himself from the Govern- 
ment, The e Conservative party, decidedly national 
and anti- Russian, has also broken with the Government on 
account of its weak and vacillating attitude. 

In Austria, the Lloyd, so distinguished of late for advo- 
¢ating-an Austrian policy, and proclaiming the necessity of 
Opposing Russia, if need be, in the field, was suspended 

the Government on the 10th instant for a week. 
articles of the Lloyd had, especially irritated the 
© who not long ago said to the Austrian ambassador, 
t do mean by such provoking and irritating 
attucks? If the intention is to repudiate the Russian 
alliance, tell us so frankly and boldly. I prefer a precise 
and intelligible policy; but when the day of revolutionary 
ger comes, you must not be astonished to see Russia 
limit herself to keeping away from all contact, and refuse 
to shed the blood of her children and expend her trea- 
Sure to save her neighbours!” Hence a reprimand, and 
subsequently the suspension, The editor of the Lloyd, M. 
arrens, promises his subscribers a pamplilet on the Eastern 
Question, as a compensation for the omitted numbers of his 
journal. We need scarcely say that this suspension will im- 
mensely increase the circulation of the Lloyd. 
St. Petersburg, under date the 6th inst.,we learn, that 
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ing the immediate issue of notes for a sum of six million 
silver roubles. It publishes at the same time the ordinance 
prohibiting the ex of cereals from Odessa and other 
ports of the Black Sea. 

Five imperial ukases, dated March the 5th, declare not 
only St. Petersburg and the Baltic provinces, but certain 
other ‘“‘ governments,” comprising a vast semi-circle from the 
Black to the White Sea, in a state of siege. These Govern- 
ments are those of Ekatherinoslaw (including the arrondis- 
sement of Taganrog), of St. Petersburg, Esthonia, Livonia, 
Archangel, Courland, Kowno, Wilna, Grodno, Volhiynia, 
Podolia, and the whole kingdom of Poland. 

The Government of St. Petersburg is placed under the 
authority of the Grand Duke, heir to the throne, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Guards and Grenadiers, with the prerogatives 
accorded to the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

General Rudiger to command in Poland and the adjacent 
governments during the absence of Field-Marshal Prince 
Paskiewitsch on his inspection of the positions of the army 
on the Danube and in the south of the empire. General 
Gortshakoff, and, under him, General Osten-Sacken, to 
extend their authority over the governments adjacent to the 
Principalities. 





The Russian Government is making extraordinary levies 
of seamen. A recent ukase obliges all the sons of free sailors 
who are yon oe in the merchant navy to serve fifteen 
years in the Imperial navy from the date of the said ukase. 
Boys fifteen years old are ‘to enter the service immediately, 
and those only eight years of age are to be placed at the 


send them to nautical schools lately established. The arma- 
ment of the forts of Cronstadt has been increased by several 
batteries on the island at the water level, and the garrison by 
a supplementary force of 12,000 mén drafted from the 
imperial guards. Three ships (partly propelled by steam), 
of 80 guns each, have been commissioned, to join the first 
division of the Baltic fleet, which is to be raised to twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight vessels. 200 gun-boats, on the model 
of those which are in the Cronstadt channel, are ordered to 
be constructed with the greatest activity at Vyborg, Abo, 
and Sveaborg — Gibraltar of the Baltic). 

On the 28th ult.the Czar visited the fortifications of 
Cronstadt, accompanied by his son the Czarowitch and here- 
ditary Grand Dake Alexander. 

A private letter from Memel, dated the 4th inst., states 
that a service of special esta/ettes has been organised for the 
province of Baltic Russia, with which an uninterrupted ex- 
change of couriers is kept up. The garrisons of Helsingfors, 
Sveaborg, Frederikshamn, Rotschensalm have been greatly 
augmented. That of Sveaborg has been reinforced to the 
amount of 10,000 men. An Aide-de-Camp of the Emperor, 
a general officer, has been despatched with orders to inspect 
all the coasts on this side of the Gult of Finland. He first 
proceeds to Revel, where a part of the Russian fleet has 
been laid up for the winter, and he is charged with the duty 
of providing the promptest and the surest means of placing 
it in safety from a coup de maia of the Anglo-French 
squadron. Other general officers of the engineers and artil- 
lery have also received the mission to urge on the completion 
of the works in the military ports, and the fortresses of the 
coast. 

The same interesting letter refers to the religious character 
given to the war by Russia. “Thus the Greek Cross ap- 
pears everywhere as the sanctifying symbol of the present 
war, and on every side we hear the words repeated of * Or- 
thodox Faith,’ ‘ Holy Contidence,’ ‘ Holy Russia,’ &e. Texts 
from the Holy Scripture have come to be mingled with the 
jargon of the fashionable saloons. The Emperor himself 
adopts them in conversation of the most ordinary kind, and 
in all his public addresses, and he appears struck with the 
monomanie of preaching and haranguing to all about him ina 
manner that is truly ridiculous. Very recently, and in pre- 
sence of his whole Court, he delivered a sort of sermon, which 
terminated nearly with the following words :— Russia, whose 
destinies God has especially intrusted to me, is menaced. 
But wo, wo, wo to those who menace us. We shall know 
how to defend the honour of the Russian name, and the in- 
violability of our frontier. Following in the path of my pre- 
decessors—faithful, like them, to the Orthodox Faith—after 
having invoked, like them, the aid of the Almighty God— 
we shall await our enemies with a firm foot, and from what 
side soeyer they come, persuaded that our ancient device, 
‘ The Faith, the Czar, and the Country,’ will open to us, as 
it has ever done, the path of victory. Nobiscum Deus / 
Audite populi, et vincimini; quia nobiscum Deus!’ The Im- 
perial Court was astounded; it never suspected that the 
Czar possessed this biblical erudition, and could scarcely 
contain its astonishment. It never suspected that his Ma- 
jesty was so profoundly versed in Scripture or in the Latin 
fathers.” 

The Czar is described as having become sombre and 
morose to an intolerable degree. Tue result is a state of 
exasperation which he can scarcely keep within bounds 
even in the presence of the foreign ministers. Another pri- 
vate letter says that he has been troubled with erysipelas in 
the legs, but that in spite of the advice of his physicians he 
persists in wearing his military boots. From the frontiers 
of Poland (March 9) we learn that several moveable parks 
of artillery, attached to the reserve, have marched for the 
Danube. ‘The frontier towns of the kingdom are left with- 
out any regular troops, and none remain but veterans and 
Cossacks. 

A telegraphic despatch from Hamburg reports that 
“several sail of the English Fleet” were signalled at 


disposal of the Governor-General of Cronstadt, who is to | 


' the 


to 16,000 men, 
A Swedish Gablishes 2 letter of Land: Clarendon to 
Swedish ‘Affaires at London on the subject of 
the declaration of neutrality of Sweden and Denmark. The 
letter the satisfaction felt by the’ British Govern- 
ment at this declaration, and states that England is to 
support the position of Sweden by every means in 


speaks a note 
Sweden, and of Russian 
1812 (Dieu merci il prend de Cargent!) and in: 
“ convert -_ ong t movement, eee 

ranting of supplies, into a “mere money. ” and 
£ bind ‘over weden to a position of nd "forced 
neutrality : in other words, to be the ally of 
her own country. We doubt, however, of 
such an anti-national intrigue, even if it were 

The Danish fleet is composed of five shi of 
84 guns each, five frigates of 48 guns, a great number 
of gun-boats. 

A — — a imminent ter =~ > the 
sitting of the 9th, Bis’ onrad asked Ministry 
intended to grant the ‘cossticntion without the ch 


such as 


Ministry. On the 13th, the two Chambers, united, adopted 
almost unanimously. 
The latest advices from Constantinople speak of the snow 
as still lying deep in the Asiatic i The Turkish 
forces in Asia have been i whee ek OS 
cessive convoys, but there is still something to be in 
unity of command. The combined fleets were in Beikos 
Bay on the 5th inst. The Fury and the Vawban returned 
on the 2nd, the authorities at Sebastopol having refused to 
oe French ph 

r. Fauvel, the Frei ysician, t a favourable 
soperhl the aealsany amndilicn el the malitieamae 
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Danube. Two Rassian ships-of-war had appeared off Varna 
in the absence of the combined fleets. A strong force had 
sailed to Salonica to repress the Greek insurgents. The De- 
fenders of the Cross, says a letter from Jassy, commit 
— excesses. At ~~ theatre im ——— = by 
the Russian treasury, the “ popular” drama of the“ Victory 
of Sinope” was announced, 


There has been a Russian expedition to the right 
the Danube near [braila. - 

The fos of a Turkish battery had several times dri 
back a Russian flotilla, which it. was of importance 
duct from Reni to Galatz, The Russians : 


considerable force, and attacked the batte: 
loss of killed and wounded was on both sides 


: 
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conflict was very severe, and lasted sev 


Having engaged the Turks until a convoy of gunboats, 
escorting transports laden with war material had, passed up 
the river, and had got out of the of the. batteries, 
hastily withdrew, without waiting to the Turkish 
fortifications or = the guns. 

The Greek, Wallachian, and Bulgarian vol who 


were to form a Christian corps, and aid the Russians, have 
deserted by dozens. As many as six have been shot at 
Galatz in one morning. 

The Sultan has decreed the féfmation of two new armies, 
each of 30,000 regular troops, 15,000 irregular, and a train 
of 45 guns to each pacha. 

The officers of the Vulcan observed not less than 10,000 
men at work, throwing up fortifications at Sebastopol. ‘The 
Russians are alarmed at the prospect of their boasted im- 
pregnable arsenal being taken in reverse. 

On the 3rd inst., the French and English Ambassadors 
had an audience of King Otho, promising assistance in case 
the insurgents should foment disturbances in the Greek 
territory. The King ea to observe a strict neutrality, 
and expressed a hope that there would be no necessit: 
aid. Reschid Pacha has addressed reproaches to the 
Minister in Turkey, and demanded satisfaction under a 
threat of reprisals. Fuad Effendi is appointed Dictator in 
Albania, 

The excitement in Athens and in the Greek i has 
subsided, since it has become evident that, if necessary, the 

eat Powers will interfere, and in Epirus the insurrectlon 

has no chance of success. On the 27th of February the 
garrison of Arta made a sally, and inflicted a serious loss on 
the besiegers. The Greek troops which have joined the in- 
surgents may amount to 500. Ewissaries are extremely 
active in the Morea, but have hitherto met with little suecess. 
The English and French vessels now at Prevesa took provi- 
sions for the ee of that city, which is in no danger. 
The citadel at was in the hands of the Turks on the 
3rd, and is likely to remain so, Janina is well provided with 
all the necessaries for a vigorous defence. 


Bb et OS Oe ee 
qupte » even temporary, of any portion of European 
Turkey by Austrian -—~ on the plea of putting down in- 
surrections, and that the Prince of Servia has hinted to the 
Austrian General that the Servians are not likely to consent 
to see their territory invaded. 








A letter from Varna, in the Times, contains the followi 





Copenhagen, on the 14th inst., and that a frigate had 
anchored before the city. The latter portion of this des- 
vatch is possible, but the signals of the fleet must have 
= a false alarm, since Admiral Napier's division left 
the Downs only on the afternoon of the 13th. Besides his 
orders do not take him to Copenhagen in the first instance. 
The Swedish Government has ordered the fitting-out of 
seven line-of-battle ships, with crews amounting to 2807 
men. Prince Oscar had gone to Carlskrona, to visit the 





age:—“ A report of the speeches of Messrs. Cobden 
Bright at the Manchester meeting has arrived here. To any 
person practically acquainted with Turkey on the spot, 
they are a mass of fallacies, — i 

rance of the subject. One would think that these 

were made fifteen years ago, when the empire was in all 
the travail of her national difficulties, with the work 
of her unfendalising revolution not yet 

an untutored horde, and justice to the Christian 





armies 
not yet ed is oand mani of ply ty er lead 


fleet. Two camps are to be formed, one at Carlskrona, and | ing statesmen, Doubtless Turkey is still 
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in roads, posts, and many other institutions. But Messrs. 
Chie and Bright do 

mont a 
ust on ay j= career” of internal im it, to 
yrhich the invasion her territory has put a full stop. The 
railway from Varna to Rustchak was in everybody's mouth. 
The line to Adrianople, Phili &e., was actually de- 
cided on and the surveys in pro ] ! « 
laughing at the anomalies which the history of this question 
has ted from first to last? Peace was beg a teed 
Turkey, war was the policy of Russia, and yet the great 
A of Peace falls foul of Turkey at the very period 
when she is beginning to cease to be a reproach 
civilised world for lawless barbarism.” __ .- 

A corres} t of the Morning Chronicle, writing on the 
2nd inst., says that a grand attack of the Russians on Mats- 
chin was fixed for the 18th inst. . 

Baron Brunow is expected to join M. de Kisseleff at 
Brussels. 

M. de la Cour is appointed Ambassador of France to 
Naples, in the of M. de Maupas 

M. Isturitz is expected at from London on the 
20.h inst. The present state of Spain is thus described by 
the corres nt of the Times, at Madrid:—‘t The Queen, 
desirous of extending her prerogatives, to the destruction of 
the Constitution she has sworn to observe, is half frightened, 
half weary of the s le, and trembling on the brink of a 
precipice. The Queen-Mother, seeing the danger, would fain 
conjure it, by her own instruments, whom she arrays in 
opposition to the more liberal party composed of 
most of the best men of the Led ay and + 

i her an ism to w mainly arises from 
ae of footers, who she thinks would send 
her out of the country if he were in power, but who 
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would more bly satisfy himself with ._ her to 
fix her residence in a provincial town. The Opposition, 


every day more united, serries its ranks and bides its time. 
- « « « « « « «+ The only broad classification to te 
at present made of parties in Spain is into those who desire 
to retain constitutional government (or I should rather say 
to recover it), and those who are ready to lend themselves 
to its abolition and to the restoration of absolute monarchy, 
based upon a similar system to that at present existing in 
France. The latter party is unquestionably much the | 
numerous of the two, and probably its chief representatives 
are the men at present in power.” 

The same writer indicates Espartero, who has been so 
long living in profound retirement at Logrono, as the only 
man capable of rallying the scattered elements of patriotism 
in Spain. Colonel Latorre, of the disbanded regiment, was 
shot at Saragossa on the 6th inst. 

A letter from Naples gives an account of a grand fancy 
ball which was given by the Court on Shrove-Tuesday. The 
greater part of the Ministers and Ambassadors had adopted 
the costumes of the great historical pe of the latter 
centuries of the French monarchy—M. Maupas was 
dressed as Coligny, and the Minister of War as the great 
Condé. A curious incident is related of Count Balzo, cousin 
to the husband of the Queen-Mother, who, having dressed 
himself as a Calabrese brigand, and appeared before the 
King in that costume, was immediately ordered to withdraw 
and put on another costume.” Some suppose that the King 
feared in this costume an offence to the Bonaparte family, 
remembering the treatment of Murat by the Culabrians. 





The mission of Prince Lucien Napoleon to Italy is 4 4 
secret by the French Government. He is believed to 
commissioned to confer with the Piedmontese Government 
as to the dispositions of France towards Italy under certain 
eventualities of the coming war. 


The United States corvette S¢. Louis has been to Naples 
to settle the Carbone case; but the Neapolitan Government 
anticipated the difficulty by releasing the American citizen. 
‘The United States frigate Sarranac was at Genoa on the 
8th, Cosenza has been visited twice with an earthquake. 
An eruption of Vesuvius is expected. 

A regular battle took place at Coimbra, in Portugal, 
during the carnival, between the “town and gown” men, in 
which several were killed and many wounded. 

The Spanish bishops, like those of France, have taken 
alarm at the turning and speaking tables. The Archbishop 
of Toledo has jest published a pastoral letter exhorting and 
py the clergy and faithful to have nothing to do 
with them. 








For several days past it has been stated that the question 
of the suppression of the existing journals in Paris and the 
departments, with some exceptions, was actually discussed 
in the Council of Ministers. Besides the Moniteur, two 
journals only would be allowed for Paris, and one for each of 
the departments. This proposition was thrown out by a 
smail minority, and one version is, that the Emperor, who 
presided at the Council, gave no opinion, while another is 
that he opposed it. This rumour is almost incredible, for, 
with the exception of the Legitimist press, never was the 
tone of the independent French press more dignified, mode- 
rate, and national than at the present moment, and never 
was the support of public opinion more necessary to the 
Government. 

The subseriptions for the new loan are on so extensive a 
scale, that it is now calculated that instead of ten millions 
sterling, the amount of money tendered will reach to fully 
twenty — on 

The police at e seized, on the 12th, 16 w: 
laden with arms onde from Liege. a 

Mademoiselle Rachel is expected in Paris in the course of 
next month, when she will come to a definite understanding 
with the Theatre Frangais. A new débutante in the leadin 
tragic parts is announced to appear under the name o! 
Mademoiselle Darbés. This lady was formerly on the stage. 

The Emperor of Russia becoming journalist is undoubtedly 
a homage to the power of the and to public opinion, 
But it is no honour to the press that the Imperial pen should 
never dip in priuter’s ink for any other purpose than for 
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making the worse appear the better reason, and for conse- 
cue violence with falsehood, and cruelty with fraud. 

The public at St. Petersburg having shown symptoms of 
coldness towards the French comedians in that city, they 
have been promised by the Emperor his special protection, 
not only “ ke their persons but for their talents.” 

The elephants recently performing at Astley’s have been 
very successful in Paris. ’ F 

The Journal de St. Petersbourg of the 3rd publishes, in a 
supplement extraordinary, a circular addressed by the 
Russian Cubinet to all the ambassadors and diplomatic 
agents of the Emperor of Russia, giving an account of the 
negotiations on the Eastern question, and justifying, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Russian Cabinet, all its oe 
ceedings. The circular fills not less than 17 columns of the 
Journal de St. Petersbourg, and is ten times as long 
as that prepared by M. Drouyn de Lhuys for the French 
Government with a similar object. The greater part of the 
Russian circular, however, consists of a history of the 
Eastern affair, interspersed with arguments which have all 
been brought forward in the notes of Count Nesselrode and 
the letter of the Emperor of Russia, published in the French 
and English Tome Throughout this historical review 
the desire for peace aud the moderation of the Emperor of 
Russia are spoken of, and he is represented as having been 
constantly thwarted by doubts, suspicion, and distrust, 
which he had done nothing to deserve; and it is endeavoured 
to make the world believe that the Eastern question has 
been brought to the state iu which it now is, not by any refusal 
on the part of the Czar to make all the concessions which 
were compatible with his honour and dignity, but by the 
want of confidence in his declarations evinced by the French 
and English Governments. 





DEATH OF MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD. 


ApouT six years ago the news was telegraphed to 
Mr. Sergeant ‘Talfourd, at the Stafford Assizes, that 
he had been raised to a seat on the Bench. On Monday 
the news was telegraphed from Stafford to London 
that Mr. Justice Talfourd had died suddenly while 
delivering his opening charge. Early that morning 
he had taken his usual walk, and seemed as well as 
usual. Both courts opened at ten o’clock that morn- 
ing. Mr. Justice Talfourd presided in the Crown 
Court. He had reviewed the calendar, and was di- 
recting attention to the number of charges of high- 
way robbery which it contained. 


“‘ These crimes,” he said, ‘‘come—I will not say exclu- 
sively, but in the far greater majority of these cases—from 
those districts which are the most rich in mineral treasures, 
where wages are high, and where no temptation of want can 
for a moment be set up as an excuse or palliation for the 
crime; on the contrary, | have observed in the experience 
I have had of the calendars of prisoners tried at these 
assizes—an experience, many of you are aware, extending 
far beyond the period of my judicial labours—I have ob- 
served that in times of comparative privation crime dimi- 
nishes, and that when wages are high and are earned by a 
less degeee of work there is a strong temptation to spend 
them in vicious indulgences, and that crime has increased 
almost in proportion to the state of prosperity by which the 
criminals liave been surrounded. This consideration should 
awaken all our minds, and especially the minds of gentle- 
men connected witli those districts, to see in what direction 
to search for a remedy for so great an evil. It is untrae to 
say that the state of education—that is, such education as 
can be furnished by the Sunday schools, and other schools in 
these districts—is below the general average; then we must 
search among some other causes for the peculiar aspect of 
crime presented in these cases. I cannot help myselt think- 
ing, it may be in no small degree attributable to that sepa- 
ration between class and class, which is the great curse of 
British society, and for which we are all more or less in our 
respective spheres in some degree responsible, and which is 
more complete in these districts than in agricultural districts, 
where the resident gentry are enabled to shed around them 
the biessings resulting from the exercise of benevolence, and 
the influence and example of active kindness. I am afraid 
we all of us keep too much aloof from those beneath us, 
and whom we thus encourage to look upon us with suspicion 
and dislike. Lven to our servants we think perhaps we 
fulfil our duty when we perform our contract with then— 
when we pay them their wages, and treat them with the 
civility consistent with our habits and feelings—when we 
curb our temper and use no violent expressions towards 
them. But how painful is the thought that there are men 
and women growing up around us, ministering to our com- 
forts and necessities, continually inmates of our dwellings, 
with whose affections and nature we are as much un- 
acquainted as if they were the inhabitants of some other 
sphere. This feeling, arising from that kind of reserve 
peculiar to the English character, does, I think, greatly 
tend to prevent that mingling of class with class, that 
reciprocation of kind words und gentle affections, gracious 
admonitions and kind inquiries, which often more than any 
book education tend to the culture of the affections of the 
heart, refinement, and elevation of the character of those 
to whom they are addressed. And if I were to be asked 
what is the great want of English society—to mingle class 
with class—I would say, in one word, the want is the want 
of 5 ** * * No doubt the exciting cause in the 
far larger number of these cases—the exciting cause that 
every Judge has to deplore in every county of this land— 
is that which was justly called, in the admirable discourse 
to which I listened yesterday from the sheriff's chaplain, 
‘the greatest Englisi vice,’ which makes us a bye- 
word and a reproach amongst nations, who in other 
respects are inferior to us, and have not the same noble 
principles of Christianity to guide and direct them—I 
mean the vice of drunkenness. No doubt that this, in 
most of those cases, is the immediate cause, and it is 
& cause In two ways of the crimes which will come before 
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you, and especially of the crime of hi robbery 
whereas on the one hand it stirs up ye i for 
and kindles the slumbering passions of the 
and puts the reason into a state of twilight; so on tn, beat, 
hand, it points out the victim as the person to be robber gt 
presenting temptations to taose who see him 
money in public-house afier public-house, or in 9 
drunkenness he finds himself a sharer in a sin from whine 
domestic ties should keep him, and is overtaken by hig 
partner in that sin, who adds to it another erj oF be ig 
marked out by some of her wicked associates, 
evil of this circumstance is, I think, ay will find, looking at 
the depositions one after the other, that it is the mere 4 
tition of the same story over again—of some man who 
gone from public-house to public-house, ing his 
and exhibiting his money, and is marked out by those wh, 
observed him as the fitting object for plunder, when his senses 
are obscured, and who is inade the subject of an attack 
under those circumstances which enable the parti to ecape 
story May 
tells—al. 





from the conseq' 3b » although 
perfectly true which the prosecutor in this case 
though it may be vividly felt by him—yet he ig obliged to 
confess—— 

While uttering these noble sentiments his head fel] 
on one side. As soon as possible, Dr. Knight ang 
Dr. Holland gave him help, but in vain. In his 
scarlet robes he was borne out of the court by gir 
gentlemen, and he breathed his last the moment he 
was placed on his bed in the judge’s lodgings, 

Mr. Justice Wightman, presiding in the Ciyj 
Court, had hastened to the scene, and, on re 
said, his voice scarcely audible from emotion, tha 
it was impossible to proceed with business that day, 


Thomas Noon Talfourd was born at 
1793; his father was a brewer, his mother the 
ter of a dissenting minister. At the age of 18 he 
came to London and placed himself under Chitty in 
1813. In 1821 he was called to the bar, and the 
next year he married. Devoted to literature as 
well as to law, Mr. Talfourd was the author of 
“Ton,” and other plays, besides articles, and one 
prose volume, called “ Vacation Rambles.” He sat 
for Reading in two Parliaments, and was raised to 
the Bench in 1848. Whatever claim he may have 
upon the attention of posterity, it will be not for his 
legal decisions, but for his literature. On the 
his was a successful life, and his death, though un 
fortunate, has by its suddenness stamped his name 
more deeply on the mind. 

In charging the Grand Jury at the Derby A» 
sizes, on Wednesday, Mr. Justice Coleridge paid the 
following well-deserved, appropriate, and feeling 
tribute to the late Judge:— 

“T can hardly part with you without expressing my feel- 
ings at the pom oss the country, the pati aren ab re 
circle of attached friends have sustained in the awfully 
den death of my brother Talfourd. He was sitting, as Ido 
now, discharging the same duty in which I am 
and in the act of addressing the grand jury, when in an in. 
stant that eloquent tongue was arrested by the hand of 
death, and that generous, unselfish heart was cold. 
nothing can exemplify more strikingly the uncertainty of 
life. ‘There he was sitting as I am now, administering jus 
tice—people were trembling at the thought of having te 
come before him, but in a minute his function was over, and 
he was gone to Lis own account. Gentlemen, as he was the 
leader ot another circuit, and I believe had never visited this 
as a judge, he was probably not much known to you either 
at the bar or on the bench. His literary performances you 
can scarcely be ignorant of, but, indeed, he was much more 
than merely a distinguished leader, an eminent judge, ora 
great ornament of our literature. He had one raling pur- 
pose of his life—the doing good to his fellow-creatures in his 
generation. He was eminently courteous and kind, generous, 
simple-hearted, of great modesty, of the strictest honour, 
and of spotless integrity. I am quite sure that he bas lets 
void that cannot easily be filled up. I could not helpal- 
luding to this distressing occurrence, the similarity of my 
present position and employment brought it so forcibly to 
my mind. I hope you will excuse the allusion I have made 
to a loss I feel so deeply. I really could hardly dismiss you 
without indulging in this expression of what is on my mind.” 





REFORM BILL GATHERINGS. 
Bricuton, Birmingham, Yarmouth, and Maidstone 
have declared, in public meeting assembled, that the 
Reform Bill deserves the hearty support of all true 
reformers. At the Birmingham meeting, the mayor, 
Mr. Baldwin, an unimpeachable Radical, presided; 
and Mr. Scholefield, M.P., spoke to the purpose, He 
said that both himself and Mr. Muntz entirely and 
completely repudiated the teachings of their 
of what was called “the Manchester school.” (Ja 
mense cheering.) For admiring, as he did, the great 
abilities of Mr. John Bright, and not forgetful of his 
past services in a good cause, he did feel nevertheless 
that the conduct of that gentleman in many respects, 
especially with reference to this Reform Bill, came 
so near to prejudice and political bigotry, that it 
would not have done much discredit to the other 
side of the House. It appeared as if that hon. gea- 
tleman and some of his friends could see nothing but 
errors, and attribute nothing but unworthy motives 
to the acts and conduct of the present Government. 

In discussing the provisions of the bill he said he disap- 
roved of the minority clause; but he understood that 
Sohn Russell was attached to that part of the scheme, and 
Mr. Scholefield declared that if the pinch came he would 
rather swallow the minority clauses than endanger the bill 
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‘Cheers. fe was one of those who believed 
her. ere ely disposed to carry this measure, 
be no party to nee lessly embarrassing them— | 
s¢ on the 27t of April, Lord John Russell an- | 
that he would not proceed farther with the measure | 
he, fur one, should most deeply regret it; but 
time, neither would he forget the difficulties | 
to contend with. There was not only a| 
ition, but there were a great many lip re- 
in House who had no fancy for seeing their 
ne put an endto. Besides these drawbacks, | 
th liar r ibilities pressing on the Go. | 

ben at the present time ; for himself, he should be 
if reformers were united, they could thrash thie | 
oP Russia with one hand, and pass the Reform Bill 
+ but if from any want of support in or out of 
Ministers were obliged to postpone the Reform 
much he might regret it, he should bow to 
sion, in the full conviction that they were actuated 
motives, and that they needed indulgence in the 

‘ar circumstances in which they were placed. ( Cheers.) 
All the meetings express strong hopes that Govern- 

ment will not abandon the bill. 3 

A public meeting, called and presided over by the 
High Constable of Brighton, was held on Friday 
evening at the Town-hall, for the purpose of consi- 
dering the provisions of Lord John Russell’s new 
Reform Bill. A resolution declaring that Lord John 
Russell’s bill is an important measure of reform, and 
that it contains objectionable clauses which should 
be in committee, but that the new Reform 
Bill is fairly entitled to the energetic support of all 


reformers, was carried. 
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INDIA AND CHINA. 


Tux intelligence brought by the overland mail, yes- 
terday, reaches from the 14th of February from 
Bombay, and the 27th of January from China. 

' Very little of importance had occurred in India. 
Another officer, Captain Barry, has lost his life in 
Burmah, through the treachery of the natives. He 
was proceeding with a detachment to suppress a band 
of robbers; the guides led him into an ambuscade, 


and he fell pierced by two balls. 

The Kohat Pass is again closed, the Afredees still 
proving refractory. In the Nizaim’s country the | 
usual disorder prevails. Captain Orr, with a de- | 
tachment of infantry, cavalry, and guns, had marched | 
against a post held by a band of plundering Sikhs | 
and Rohillas, The cavalry first came up. On the 
arrival of the infantry and guns the latter were at 
once ordered to unlimber and get ready for action, 
whilst the was sent in to the Rohillas that 
they must lay down their arms, or they would be 
attacked. decided measures had the desired 
effect, and after some parley they agreed to the 
terms offered, and consented to lay down their arms 
and surrender themselves at discretion. Altogether, 
between Rohillas, Sikhs, and others, nearly 400 men 
were thus secured and disarmed. Captain Orr has 
gained great credit for the spirit, energy, and deci- 
sion his merits evinced. 

The news from China is all conjectural. It is 

that neither Pekin nor the port Tien-kin | 
ve been taken. Shanghai was thought likely to 
fall into the hands of the Imperialists. It is strange, 
but nevertheless the fact, that exports from China 
were never on a larger scale. 

A letter from an officer on board the Cassini, 
French war-steamer, gives some interesting details | 
of a visit to Nankin:— 

“We met hundreds of boatloads on their way down to 

the rebels at Chin-kiang; but they appear to have 

pry beh ay of any kind; and the first question on coming 
on the Cassini was, whether they could buy guns, 
cutlasses, &e. Hundreds were allowed to come on board in 
an orderly manner, the chiefs only being allowed to go aft 
he mainmast. «A was a curious crowd to see in China. 
magine a crowd of Chinese, with long hair, no pipes, and no 
fe dressed, as if for a carnival, in silks and satins of the 
th test hue, Such are the rebels, and one can judge that 
Stores of Nankin must have been well supplied to furnish | 
such multitudes with rich gowns and furs, distributed ap- 
pei Sagininately bakes ss The revolution is a | 
ir, but, so far as I am able to judge, savours 

are of Mahomedanisin than Christianity; in this sense— 
and It is the Tae- ing who is the Messiah of these fanatics, 
and it isin him they believe rather than in the crucified | 
their They have no organised ehurch or ministry, and 
Worship altogether seems composed of the repetition of 
certain mere three times a day. When Tae-ping himself 
attends devotions, ten guns are fired each time to an- 

Bx the 





it event to his enthusiastic followers.” 

of lon, the French Minister, went on shore. ‘ One 
Most curious facts he heard was, that in Nankin were 
together all the women belonging to Tae-ping’s 
amounting to the immense and almost incredible | 
,000; but when one considers what large and 
towns they had taken possession of in their pro- 
to Nankin, and that these women are collected from all 
Places, the rebels fearing to leave their families behind 
e number is probably not much exaggerated. They are 
into bri of 13,000 each, over which female 
are the least important having 100 under 
Command. These women bear the baton of office in the 


EOTUE 


| the first shout of welcome, nothing like clamour was 


| mense and still increasing crowd. Soon after this a 





shape of a flexible cane tied together with red silk and 
forming a sort of switch, which doubtless comes into play 
pretty often. The chief of the brigade is applied to in case 
of need, and those holding authority have the privilege of 
corresponding directly with the princes in any question of 
moment. They have also female soldiers, and there are places 
where they have been left as the only garrison in towns of 
which the rebels have taken possession. 





THE PRESTON LABOUR-BATTLE. 


(From our Correspondent.) 

Preston, Thursday. 
Tue monster meetings of Saturday and Sunday were 
held in the open fields beneath the Hoghton Tower, 
about half-way between Preston and Blackburn, and 
certainly a more picturesque and convenient spot 
could not have been selected. A spacious field, bor- 
dered by the high road from Preston to Blackburn, 
was lent for the occasion; the East Lancashire Rail- 
way ran along another side, and, above all, towered 
the fine old feudal ruin, the relic of the castle in 
which, two centuries and a half ago, Sir Richard 
Hoghton gave that feast to James the First, at which 
that “ wise simpleton” found nothing more worthy 
of distinction than a loin of beef. Sir Loin was 
knighted at Hoghton. 

Saturday’s meeting was attended by five bands of 
music, and when the Blackburn operatives (freed 
from their labours by two o’clock, as is the custom 
on Saturday afternoons) filed along the high road 
into the field of meeting, and met their Preston 
brethren for the first time since the commencement 
of this memorable struggle, the shout of welcome and 
congratulation might have been heard miles away. 
Divesting the incident of all poetry, and viewing it 
simply as the meeting of several thousands of the 
poor to hear some very indifferent speaking in the 
open air, it was no less grand and touching. 
For those thousands were bound together by a 
community of purpose—a community which has 
successfully resisted the extremes of privation during 
six months. One-half of that multitude has given 
up its all, upon the faith of support which has been 
freely rendered out of the slender earnings of the 
other half, and all fur the accomplishment of an ob- 
ject. If the orators were not skilled and elegant, at 
least they were in earnest, and, right or wrong, were 
inspired by a profound conviction of the honesty and 
justice of their cause. ‘The deportment of the mul- 
titude was remarkably quiet and orderly, and, after 


to be heard. At Sunday’s meeting this discreet 
self-control was even more conspicuous. As the 
afternoon was very warm and sunny, I drove to the 
place of meeting in an open vehicle. All the way 
from Preston to Hoghton the road was thronged with 
multitudes as densely as that to Epsom on the Derby 
day, but all so quiet and peaceful, as if they were 
going to church. From Blackburn, and through 
Blackburn, from the remotest corners of East Lan- 
cashire, yet vaster multitudes were pressing towards 
Hoghton in an opposite direction. When I arrived 
at the place of meeting, it was thronged by an im- 


police had the good sense to keep away. 

the middle classes of Preston attended the me 

It is difficult to estimate a scattered crowd; i 
my opinion, from fifty to sixty thousand would not 
be an over-statement. Thousands never reached the 
place of meeting at all; and it must have been long 
after sun-down ere many of the weary travellers re- 
gained their homes. 

The only event of importance connected with the 
mills of the Associated Masters, during the 
week, has been a considerable return of the to 
the mills of Mr. John Swainson. The following pla- 
cards have appeared in connexion with this event :— 

I.—Reports 
Being currently circulated that Mr. J. Swainson has made 
ments with his hands differing from those offered at 
the mills of the Associated Masters, the committee 
beg to state that, in reference to such reports, the following 
note has been received from him. 


By Order of the 
CoMMITTEE or THE AssocIATED MasTERs. 
“ Leighton-street Mills, Preston, 
13th March, 1 
“ The hands, on resuming work at these mills, are to be 
paid our March list of prices, 


“ Jonn Swanryson,” 


IL. 


Mr. J. Swarnson’s Weavers, LeiGnuTon-strert MILL. 
TO THE ASSOCIATED MASTERS AND THE PUBLIC. 

It having been stated (and very erroneously) by the Asso- 
ciated Masters, ina bill posted on the walls this i 
that Mr. J. Swainson’s hands had resumed work at 
prices, we request that the Associated Masters will not 
trouble themselves respecting the prices or terms on which 
we have commenced work, for we have pleasure in stating 
that these terms are mutually satisfactory to both the em- 
ployer and employed. 

Signed on behalf of the hands— 
Mary A. Sowerbu' 
. tts. 
Jackson. 
Wilmerson. 
John Nevison. 
Preston, March 15th, 1854. 

Now the truth is, that Mr. Swainson has made an 
offer to his hands that if they will come in at the 
March prices he will give them a bonus of a shilling 
per warp, for weaving up all the old w in the 
mill, making a written agreement with that 
directly they see reason to be dissatisfied with their 
earnings, they may leave his employ without being 
obliged to give legal notice. This is understood to 
be neither more nor less than a virtual concession of 
terms acceptable to the hands, and it is expected 
that the stock of “old warps” will not be easily ex- 
hausted. The Associated Masters are said to be very 
angry about this arrangement, but they haye_no 
remedy. Placard No. 2 may be regarded as a 
well-merited rap on the knuckles for the Masters’ 
Association, and it is to be hoped that they will im- 
prove the hint to mind their own concerns when 
gentlemen are sensible enough to prefer activity to 
idleness. It is believed, however, that Mr. Swainson 
does not stand alone in this willingness to make in- 
direct concessions to the hands, and I have heard 
upon very good authority that when a weaver ac- 
cepts work at the mills of one of the most inflexible 
of the Associated Masters, she receives a hint to put 





her hand into a certain place, where she is sure to 


train of thirty-two carriages, alive with people, came find five shillings; and it is quoted about the town 


rolling in from Preston, drawn by two locomotives; 
when this had discharged its living freight, a similar 
convoy arrived from East Lancashire; and as these 


| new crowds poured down fromm the station, a murmur | 


of wonder seemed to thrill through the crowd as to 
when their complement would be full. At about three 


| o'clock the meeting was opened with a hymn, and the 


formula of the proceedings differed in no respect from 
those adopted in the Orchard before the prohibition 
of public meetings within the borough of Preston. 
Among those who occupied the cart, I noticed Mr. 
Ernest Jones, who, having attended the inaugura- 
tion of his favourite scheme, the Labour Parliament, 
had apparently resolved upon another attempt to 
amalgamate this with the Ten per Cent. movement. 
In this object he signally failed, for the chairman of 
the meeting refused him permission even to speak. 


Mr. Jones seemed very irate about this, and I am in- | 


formed that he threatened to “throw himself upon 


that one of the Association admitted that “ he 
wouldn't like to be the first to break the bond, but he 
wouldn't mind being the second.” 

| Since my last letter, from two toghree hundred 
hands have been procured by immigration, but I 
understand that so far as offering any prospect of 
saleable cloth being turned out, the experiment is a 
miserable failure. When the first batches of hands 
| procured from that source arrived, the masters dis- 
| puted among themselves about “ not having their 
| share,” and it is said that the cause of quarrel now 
is having “more than their share.” On Monday 
| morning thirty-five low Irish were brought from 
| Manchester. I happened to be at the station when 
| their effects were being removed from the train, 
‘and I saw bedding so full of vermin that the 
porters had to scald the trucks, and even the pave- 
ment of the station with boiling water. The railway 
} . wet 

| Officials are greatly to be blamed for permitting 


the meeting;” whereupon he was told that he might | such roe | goods to be transported. Some of the 


throw himself where he liked, but that he must be | 
quiet about it. During the progress of the speeches | 
an incident occurred, slight in itself, but significant | 
of the watchful care of the Unionists in avoiding 
every handle for a complaint on the part of the au- 
thorities. As the crowd occupied a very large space | 


| of ground, those upon the outskirts of it were quite | 


out of ear-shout of the speakers; whereupon they | 
very naturally tried to amuse themselves by jumping | 
and leap-frog, and such like sports; but directly this | 
was perceived by the delegates, they put a stop to it, 
adjuring the people for their own sakes, and for the | 


Associated Masters meet the trains by which immi- 
grants are expected, attended by a great posse of 
police, firemen, and specials. The polite manner 
with which these otherwise haughty gentlemen hand 
the females out of the carriages, inquiring after 
their bundles, and even dandling the babies, affords 
considerable amusement to the bystanders. There 
is great reason to believe that some of the emissaries 
employed in beating up recruits for the mills are not 
very scrupulous in the statements they make; some 
of the immigrants having complained very bitterly, 
that if they had known that the Preston 


ives 
sake of their cause, not to give the police a pretext | were on strike, they never would have been per- 
for interference. This order was immediately and | suaded into coming. Nor do the masters appear to 


| cheerfully obeyed; and this was the only instance, | be more nice than their emissaries in their manner of 


during the whole proceedings, of the slightest ap- | obtaining and keeping hands, if we may judge from 
proach to levity on the part of the people. A few | the following case, which was heard at the Town-hall, 
of the county police were present, but the Preston ; yesterday :— 
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stand, however, that the eg been given up, and 


Friday Morning. 

I have just obtained a copy of a circular distri- 
buted by Messrs. Richardson and Whitworth, of 
Manchester, solicitors to the Defence Fund, among 
the parishes and unions of the kingdom :— 


* for the removal of persons and families from 
the mi and southern districts of England to the manu- 


facturing distriets of Lanecashire.—We propose to pay the 
feces ce ne ay A Fema ly into 
Lancashire, including their furniture, and to & person 
to accompany them.—We | to em the 301 
removed in the Cotton manufacture.—Widows with families 
(females preferred) are most desired, but man and wife with 
children tolerably grown will be acce .—In the cases of 
orphan children it would be desi to attach them to 
some family when removed.—The hours of labour are 60 
per week,—10} on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, and 740n Saturday. Hours for meals—4 an- 
hour breakfast, and 1 hour for dinner.—Young per- 
sons above 13 will be guaranteed, during the first 12 months, 
fixed weekly wages of from 5s. to 6s. per head, whilst learn- 
ing their employment, but if at any period during such 12 
months they can by diligence earn more from piece-work 
they will be permitted to do so.—Children from 9 to 13 will 
be guaranteed 1s. 6d. per head for 12 months—these being 
only allowed by law to work one-half of each day, the other 
portion being devoted to education at the expense of the em- 
ployer. Hence the disparity in the wages offered to children 
under 13.—Snuitable lodgings will be found for each family 
on their arrival in the North.—The families first accepting 
these offers will have the opportunities of the best employ- 
ment, and will be removed to Preston, one of the Best 
CONDUCTED of the manufacturing towns. 


“ RICHARDSON & WHITWORTH.” 


It is to be observed that this does not guarantee 
the return of the immigrants, in the possible event of 
their not being satisfied with their treatment in this 
** well-conducted” town. 





HEALTH OF LONDON. 





THE LEADER. 


three sovereigns, if she liked, and they were again good 
friends. On Tuesday, the Ist of November, he was em- 
ployed almost the whole of the day in the house, cleanin 
the plate and other things, and much conversation wi 
the Secensed. He says she twitted him and vexed him, and 
when t arrived they were far from being on friendly 
terms. the evening, Sturgeon went to Bunce’s cottage, 
and, when she had been gone some time, Hatto says he took 
off his shoes that he might not be heard, and proceeded to 
the door of the cottage, when he listened and overheard the 
conversation between deceased and Mrs. Bunce. That con- 
versation, he says, vexed him very much—he considered it 
spiteful and disrespectful—and he returned to the kitchen 
of the farm-house, jumping over the wall, in order that he 
might make no noise by the opening and shutting of the 
gates which divide the court-yard from the road which 
runs by the back of the farm-buildings. Soon after he 
arrived back, the deceased, he says, came into the 
kitchen, put him out his supper, and, instead of the cus- 
tomary pint of beer, served him with only half-a-pint. .He 
complained of the.short allowance, and a quarrel ensued, 
in the course of which, he says, Sturgeon twitted him —— 
much. He then says the devil came to him, and he struc 
deceased a violent Slow across the nose and mouth with the 
larding-iron. This “ larding-iron” is a fearful weapon, about 
three feet six inches long, and about twice the thickness of 
an ordinary poker, the upper part being round and the 
lower part triangular. He does not state what effect this 
blow had upon the deceased, but the ability is, that it 
broke the bridge of her nose, knocked out her tooth, and 
caused an immediate and considerable effusion of blood. 
After the blow, he says, a scuffle took place between them; 
the deceased struggled hard, got uppermost, and he thought 
at one time she would have mastered him. She ultimately 
t away from him, and ran up-stairs to her bed-room, 
ollowed by him. He says she fell on her face just in the 
position in which she was found, and—suiting the action to 
the word—he added, ‘‘ I then took up the poker and smashed 
her brains out.” With respect to the burning of the body he 
is silent; he says that the clothes of the deceased must have 
caught fire. He says he then went into Mr. Goodwin's 
room, and took from off the dressing-table two razors, a 
knife with several blades, an ivory pocket tablet, a gold ring, 
a gold wateh-key, and a button-hook. After this, on going 
down stairs, he found he was covered with blood. He then 
changed everything he had on, which consisted of shirt, 
trousers, stockings, and boots. As he makes no mention of 
coat or waistcoat, it is fair to presume that he had thrown 
aside those garments before supper. He cut up his boots (high- 
shoes) with his master’s razors, completely severing the upper- 
leathers from the soles. He then went into the paddock where 
the colts were kept, and threw the soles of the shoes into a 
pool of water about five feet deep, called the “ Well;” the 
upper-leathers he stuffed into a drain which empties itself 
into the “ Weil.” The feet part of his stockings, being very 
bloody, he cut away from the leggings, and deposited them 
under the coping of the immense wall which formerly en- 
closed a portion of the Burnham Abbey lands, and now 
separates the paddock from the high road. The leggings he 
placed in the manger in the stable, and they were there 
when Mr, Goodwin took his own horse—not wishing to call 
Hatto from other work—to go to the inquest at the Mile- 
house, on the Wednesday. The shirt and trousers he secreted 
in the orchard on the Tuesday night. On the night of 
Thursday, when he took his master’s horse out of the stable, 
under the pretence of going to the Maidenhead railwa 
station for a parcel, he carried the shirt and trousers with 
him, for the purpose of getting rid of them. The trousers, 
all but the waistband, he cut into small threads, and strewed 


(From the Registrar-General's Return.) | them on the hedges and by the side of the road as he went 


Tur week that ended last Saturday produced a con- 
siderable increase of mortality, the deaths in London 
having risen from 1135 in the previous week to 1343, 
the number now returned. Changes in the weather 
appear to have acted injuriously on the public health: 
the mean temperature fell below the average on 
Friday in the preceding week, and continued to fall 
on three folla@ving days. On Monday it was only 
34 degs., or nearly 6 degs. below the average; on 


along. Between the railway bridge and Maidenhead bridge, 
he threw the waistband of the trousers over a quickset hedge 
into an arable field. When he arrived at the top of Maiden- 
head bridge, he threw the stocking leggings over into the 
Thames, and was about to throw the shirt after them, when 
the thought struck him that it would swim, so he brought 
it back again, and buried it beneath the manger of the centre 
stall of lis master’s stable. The articles taken from Mr. 
Goodwin's bedroom he says he placed in the ground, by the 
side of the footpath leading to Chippenham. 

Such is the substance of Moses Hatto’s confession; and, 





Wednesday it rose to 49°3 degs., which is 9-4 degs. 
above the average; on Thursday it rose to 54°5 degs., 
or 14°3 degs. above the average. The variation in 
the mean daily temperatures of Tuesday and Thurs- 
day amounted to 17°8 degs. 


in order to test the truth of it, Mr. Frederick Charsley, the 






MISCELLANEOUS, 
Tue Court has been at Osborne this week, AS our 
readers will have seen elsewhere, the Queen of Eng. 
land has bidden her captains good-bye, and led. her 
war-ships out to sea in right queenly fashion, 
The 1 of Clarendon, hevalier Bunsen, ang 
General Count de Groeben, arrived at Osborne from 
London, on Wednesday, and had audiences of the 


Queen. 

They subsequently dined with Her Maj 
mf pear om the next morning. Majesty, ana 

A new permanent exhibition was opened to private 
view on Thursday, to the public to-day—the Royal 
Panopticon of Art and Science, in Leicester-square, 
The building has been constructed on 3 
is of considerable space, and is designed in a kind of 
bastard Morisco style ; the centre being a lofty 
vault, lighted from the roof. Tall turrets give g 
view over the metropolis ; a place in the 
stories serves as a photographic room ; the galleries 
and floor are crowded with specimens of arts ang 
manufactures, from a lovely figure of a veiled Houri, 
by Monti, to working engines of ,various kinds ; ang 
a dissolving view, we understand, will be among the 
attractions. It will be necessary to take a more de. 
liberate survey to estimate the arrangements, (yg 
Thursday the vast building was densely crowdeg 
with representatives of every class of London society. 








The vacant Garter will be given to the Earl of Ellesmere, 

General Groeben has been sent from Prussia to the British 
Government on a special mission, to make explanations re. 
specting the attitude of Prussia on the Eastern question, 





Mr. Thackeray is in Naples, working hard for his many 
monthly readers, and Mr. David Roberts is also with us, 
sketching Italian scenery, which, by the way, looks almost 
as cold just now as his native Scotland.—Post Correspon- 
dent at Naples. 

The Italian papers announce the death of Signor Rubini, 
once greatest of tenors, on the 2nd inst. at Romano, in the 
province of Bergamo, He was sixty years of age. 

Madame Berlioz, formerly Miss Smithson, the wife of the 
celebrated composer, died a few days ago at her residence at 
Montmartre. On her marriage with M. Berlioz she retired 
into private life. 

The will and codicils of the late Sir Ralph Lopes were last 
week proved in the Prerogative Court of the Archbishopd 
Canterbury. The personal estate within the diocese was 
sworn under 180,000. 

Kossuth visited the Crystal Palace one day this week, 
His presence caused a sensation among the workmen, who 
testilied their sympathy for the principle and the cause 
personified by the Governor of Hungary by a spontaneous 
manifestation, saluting him as he passed accompanied by 
M. Pulsky and his usual suite. 





There is a general impression that Lord Adolphus Va 
will be brought forward by the Conservatives to represent 
the vacant seat in the northern division of Durham, caused 
by the elevation of his brother, Lord Seaham, to the Hind 
House. Mr. Fenwick has also been named as a 
on the Liberal side.—Sunderland Times. a 

The report of the select committee appointed to inguire 
into the allegations of Mr. Somers’s petition, comp! 
irregular proceedings in the matter of the petition 
Mr. Sadleir’s return for Sligo, has been presented to the 
House of Commons and printed. The committee repatt 
that the main allegations of Mr. Somers’s petition are proved; 
that Mr. Gethin, solicitor, of Sligo, being instructed by Me 
Sadleir’s agent to make inquiries as to the solvency of the 
sureties to the petition against Mr. Sadleir'’s return, em- 
ployed for this purpose James Simpson, a farmer, 
{enry Simpson, relieving officer of the Sligo Union; and 
that at a meeting at Gethin’s office, at which the three were 





solicitor for the prosecution, arrived at the Abbey Farm on 
| Friday afternoon. ‘There, in the ‘presence of Police-super- 
intendent Symington, Mr. Goodwin, and several friends, the 
paving was removed from under the manger of the stable, 


In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 1844- and at abont twelve inches from the surface, a rotten, dirty, 
53, the average number of deaths was 1083, which if | ragged shirt was found. There were marks of blood upon 


raised in proportion to increase of population, be- | 
comes 1191. The number returned last week there- 
fore exceeds the calculated amount by 152. 

Last week the births of 946 boys, and 854 girls, in 
all 1800 children, were registered in London. The 
average number of nine corresponding weeks of the 
years 1845-53 was 1491. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean 
height of the barometer in the week was 30°229 in. 
The mean daily reading was above 30 in. on every 
day except Friday. The highest mean was 30°539 in. 
on Sunday; the lowest 29-962 in. on Friday. 





\ 





HATTO’S CONFESSION. 

A.t doubts as to the guilt of Moses Hatto, convicted 
of the murder of his fellow-servant, at Burnham 
Abbey, have been removed by a confession, which no 
doubt will be made public in extenso, but the sub- 
stance of which at present has only been published: 

Hatto says that, some short time previous to the Ist of 
November, the date of the murder, Mary Anne Sturgeon, the 
murdered woman, asked him to lend her.a sovereign. This 
he at first refused to do, and angry words between 


it—the wristbands were partially burnt off—and there were 


several holes burnt in the front, between the waistband of 
In the search made | 


the trousers and the collar of the shirt. 


after the inquest, the soles of the boots had beeen fished | 


from the well, but as there was nothing to connect them 


| with the prisoner, they were thrown aside. On proceeding, 


however, to probe the tunnel, Mr. Charsley and his assistants 
found the upper leathers, and it was plain to see that they 
had been severed from the soles by some sharp instrument. 
Search was made for the feet of the stockings, and fur the 
articles taken from Mr. Goodwin's room, but the effort was 
fruitless. 

That Hatto has suppressed the truth with respect to the 
burning of the body of his victim will be at once apparent 
from the evidence, which distinctly proves that napkins and 
articles of clothing were placed under the head and other 
parts of the person, whilst a deal table was broken up and 
heaped upon the corpse, for the purpose of destroying it. 
But when it is known—although it did not come out in evi- 
dence—that there was no fire in the murdered woman's 
room on the night in question, previous to the commission of 
the foul deed, the suppression becomes more palpable. After 
the body had been removed, an examination of the contents 
of the grate showed that the wood used as kindling had not 
been consumed in it. The supposition is, that the dirt 
candle, found at the bottom of (9 candlestick, in Sturgeon’s 





them in page oy of his refusal. After consideration, 
however, he told her she might have the sovereign, or two or 


room, was used for the pe of igniting the combustible 
materials—rendered still more so by oil or naphtha—heaped 
upon and under the corpse. 


| there were 10 deaths 


present, Gethin and James Simpson offered the father d 
one of the sureties 50/. to induce him to procure his so 
signature to an affidavit giving a false statement as to his 
property ; and that the Simpsons made a similar offer in 
case of the other surety, with a view to get swom @ 
affidavit (in Gethin’s handwriting) containing false. 
ments respecting the surety’s property, with a view ® 
showing that he was not worth the requisite amount. 

| committee report “that the conduct of these three persals 
| is deserving of the serious ‘attention and animadversion of 
‘the House;” but they state “that Mr. Sadleir does a 
appear from the evidence to have been personally im 

in or cognisant of these proceedings.” 


| A meeting of the Dublin Privy Council was held on Thar 
day, when an order in council was agreed to, extending for the 
| further period of six months the order in council of the 
September, 1853, under the nuisance removal statute, cole 
| monly known as the Cholera Act. 7 A 
| The cholera bas now fairly began its spring campwg 
| Already about 16 out of 40 have died, at Leeds. Nearly § 
hundred cases had been reported at Glasgow, up to Monday; 
| and about half as many have oceurred at Kauturk, in 
| land. Thus the three kingdoms are comprehended ia 





awful operations of the epidemic. 


Cholera is again povralens at Glasgow. On Saturday 
rom it in the city parish, be 
barony parish; on Sunday 16 in the former, and 11 ia 
latter; on Monday 10 in the former, and 6 in latter} 
and on Tuesday 14 in the city parish. 


The British and French Ministers had an interview with 
Secretary Marcy on the 28rd Pebeweay, for the io 
protesting against the fitting out of Russian i 
the United States. It was also understood that they 
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that such vessels would be treated as 
formed the saeemeaective Governments. 
pirates of Prince Edward Island, in 
The ‘the session of the Legislature on the 9th ult., was 
Kory ‘announce that the financial state of this colony is 
. The balance of the debt against the 
Tar Jmbich in 1860 was 21,5794, is now only 30282; and 
revenue, which in 1849 was 18,6151, had risen in 1853 
3451, including 28002. the produce of an education- 
The Governor announced that he should have to 
under the notice of the Legislature, by message, some 
matters of a local nature, and among others the proposed 
withdrawal of the military. 


On the 1st of April and thenceforward increased facilities 
will be afforded in procuring money-orders and obtaining 
of them when such payment is to be made through 

The Postmaster-General “ong directed - ipa some 
precautions wired for the security of ordinary 
hey ae shall in these cases be dispensed with. . 
‘At the last meeting of the Royal Flax Improvement 
Society, held in Belfast, with Mr. Sharmon Crawford in the 
a communication was read from Major Larcom, 
Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, roy J that the 
ry had directed the Paymaster of Civil Services to 
transmit 1000/. to the Belfast Banking Company, for the 
iety’s account, to be expended in the — instruction 





’ 


i 


of flax-growers in the counties of Cork, Kerry, Clare, Tippe- 
rary, y, Mayo, Sligo, Leitrim, aud Roscommon, in 
certain ions recommended by the society. Also, a 
letter from Mr. Cairns, M.P., inclosing an intimation of a 


like nature, from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Association for the Establishment of Tribunals of 
held a meeting this week, Lord Beaumont in the 
chair, The report of the executive committee declared 
that the distrust with which the public viewed the move- 
ment has given way to confidence. The committee ask 
for another year of agitation before appealing to Parliament. 

It has been resolved to establish a reformatory institution 
for penitent women, at Norwich, in connexion with the 
Church Penitentiary Association. 

The Times is requested to state that Lord Willoughby 
@Eresby’s steam plough is now completed, and available for 

use. Any gentleman who wishes to see it in operation 
may doso on application by letter, two days previously, to Mr. 
Scott, Edenham Bourne. Lord Willoughby wishes it to be 
understood that free permission is given either to take draw- 
ings of the machinery, or to make any use that may be de- 
sired of the invention gratis. 

In order to facilitate the raising of men for the army, the 
Secretary-at-War has ope with the usual form of first 
obtaining the discharge of a militiaman from him, and has 
authorised the colonels of militia regiments to grant forth- 


with discharges to all velunteers from their regiments willing | 


to enlist into the line. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has, through Major 
, expressed his “strong disapproval” not only of the 
manner of the decision of Mr. O'Callaghan, in the great 
tract case, but of the decision itself. It will be remembered 
that Mr. O'Callaghan ordered one Smith to find bail because 
he offered a tract in the street to a Mr. O'Brennan—the 
latter alleging that the offer of a Protestant tract to him, a 
Roman Catholic, was likely to make him commit a breach of 


the ; 
The Irish workhouses had above 1600 acres of land nuder | 


cultivation at Michaelmas last, either wholly or partially, by 
the boys in the workhouses, the number of boys so employed 
being 3783 ; and 3196 boys were being instructed in trades, 
as tailors, shoemakers, and the like. The whole number of 
boys (between 9 and 15) in the workhouses was 12,320; of 
girls, 14.273. Of the girls 9166 were under industrial train- 
ing. he instruction occupies four or five hours a-day. 
During the previous year above 5000 boys and girls obtained 
employment outside their workhouses. 


The old suit between Messrs. Combe, Delafield, and Co, 
and the corporation of London, came to an end on Tuesday. 
It will be remembered that the corporation attempted to en- 

the payment of metage dues upon Messrs. Combe, who 
brought their own grain up the Thames for the use of their 
ery. Nosale took = og yet the corporation tried to 
enforce payment for measuring where measuring was not 
wanted. Messrs. Combe resisted; an action was brought; 
they met it by filing a cross bill for the discovery of titles, 
» and Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce decided in their 
favour. The corporation appealed to the House of Lords, 
On Tuesday the appeal was withdrawn, on the ground that 
corporation are making an arrangement beneficial to the 
public, and no longer contest with Messrs. Combe. The 
Corporation pay the costs of the appeal. 





Some criminals, whose deeds we recorded when they were 
perpetrated, have met with the punishment which at the 
fime they could not have anticipated would overtake them. 
Thus the ci-devant Primitive Methodist, Abel Burrows, who 
at a a murdered an old woman named Charity 

t, by beating out her brains with a hammer, and 
who, maddened by rage and mock piety, exulted in the 


deed, singing, “ Glory, glory to the Lord! Hallelujah !” has | 


sentenced to be hanged by the Judge presiding at the 
Bedford Assizes. He pleaded ‘i: sanity. — ‘ . 
_ Emery Spriggs, the fundlord of an inn at Westbourne, who 
ma drunken quarrel shot his wife, has been sentenced at 
es to transportation for life. 
Saunders an Marshall, who robbed the jeweller’s shop, at 


Leighton Buzzard, and Myers, who received the property, | 


have, the two former, been transported for twenty years, the 
for fourteen. The robbery, it will be remembered, 


Was daring and ingenious. They broke in at a front window, | 


ed two sharp watch dogs, took away the whole pro- 
Perty in the shop Sacent a ing and cual, and got clear off 
with the But they were tracked to London; some 
nem from a taper, dropped on the shop counter, was 
nd also on the great coat of one of them; the evidence 


besides was complete. Mr. Matthews, the jeweller, actually 


met Myers at Sirrell’s, the gold refiner, trying to sell some 
Property. 


A ship-broker of Liverpool, named George Walker, has 
been committed for stealing a letter and for, an endorse- 
ment. A letter enclosing a draft for upwan of 111. was 
sent to Messrs. Walker and Wright of Chester; but by 
mistake it was addressed to Liverpool. Walker and Wright 
could not be found; but George Walker said it wes Kis 
name on the draft, and drew the money ! 

Two boys employed in some marble-works at Westminster. 
quarrelled. When they were going home, one Gooden stabbed 
the other, Faulkener, because Faulkener pushed him. A 
similar scene was acted at Liverpool this week. 

The wife-beating mania has come in again with the ap- 
proach of cholera. Has the putrid atmosphere of our “ back 
slums” anything to do with it? 

Mr. Umpleby, a tradesman in Holborn, found that his 
clerk, Tucker, had embezzled money. Accordingly he gave 
him into custody; but at the police-station, while the in- 
= master was giving the charge to the Inspector, Tucker 

evelled and fired a pistol at Mr. Umpledy; but as he was a 

bad shot his intended victim escaped. Tucker has been 
— at Guildhall. He says the pistol went off by 
mistake ! 





A terrible tragedy was acted at Birmingham on Tuesday. 
A young woman named Walton called upon a widow named 
Taylor to collect rent. William Taylor, ason of the widow 
was walking up and down theroom. Miss Walton inquired 
how he was, when he suddenly flew at her, and attempted to 
cut her throat,—fortunately only cutting her face and body. 
Mrs. Taylor rescued the woman, and young Taylor imme- 
diately cut his own throat, No doubt Taylor was insane. 

A young woman named Holder was left in charge of the 
house and child of her mistress at Bath, while the latter 





went tothe Circus. Shortly before nine in the evening a 
fire broke out, Holder rushed up-stairs to save the child; 
she failed; she then rushed to the window to escape; it was 
too late, the flames rushing up drove her into the attic, 
where both she and the infant were suffocated. Cause of the 
fire unknown. 





Sir James Wylie, for so long atime the chief physician at 
the Russian Court, has just died at St. Petersburg. He is 
reported to have bequeathed the entire of his very large for- 
tune to the Emperor of Russia. Sir James Wylie was a 
Scotchman, born in 1768. He was knighted at Ascot Heath 
Races, in 1814, by George IV., then Prince Regent, and was 
subsequently created a baronet at the request of the Em- 
peror Alexander, on his departure from England. The 
wealth of the deceased is stated to have been very con- 
siderable. 

A most extraordinary account has reached us in a private 
| letter from Vienna to a high personage here, and has been 
the talk of our salons for the last few days. It appears that 
the circumstance of the death of General Haynau presented 
a phenomenon of the most awful kind on record. For many 
days after death the warmth of life - lingered in the right 
arm and left leg of the corpse, which remained limpid and 
moist, even bleeding slightly when pricked. No delusion, 
notwithstanding, could be maintained as to the reality of 
death, for the other parts of the body were completely mor- 
tified, and interment became necessary before the two limbs 
above mentioned had become either stiff or cold. The writer 
of the letter mentiondd that this strange circumstance has 
| produced the greatest awe in the minds of those who wit- 

nessed it, and that the Emperor had been so impressed with 

it, that his physicians had forbidden the subject to be alluded 
| to in his presence. Query, can the above singular statement 

be verified? It was copied froma French paper, immediately 

after the decease of General Haynau was known in Paris. 
| W. W.—From “ Notes and Queries.” 














| Pustacript. 


SatcrpDAy, March, 18th. 

| Trerr were interesting discussions in both Houses 
| last night: that in the House of Commons was on 
University Reform. Lord Joun Russert moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to make further provisions 
| for the good government and extension of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. He disclaimed any personal ac- 
quaintance with the studies and institution of the 
| University, but said he had acquired much know- 
ledge of the question from the Report of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the state of 





| 
} 


before a Committee of the Heads of Houses; and he 
had also received great assistance in the preparation 
of the bill from Mr. Gladstone. The plan he pro- 
posed was very much based on the recommendation 
of the Commission. He proposed to widen the field 
of education afforded by the University, by includ- 
ing in ‘it history, modern literature, science, and 
other branches of professional teaching, for which 
no sufficient provision was now made, and also to 
| remove the restrictions, and throw open the mono- 
polies which now hampered the usefulness of 
the collegiate system of the University, and 
to appropriate the vast revenues now belonging 
to the separate colleges to the educational purposes 
of the University generally. Although this might 
occasionally cause an infringement of the letter of 
| the wills of the founders it was caleulated to carry out 





perfectly justified by its usefulness. He proposed 
| to set aside the present Hebdomadal Board, and in 
its place to erect a Hebdomadal Council, consisting of 
24 or 25 members, of which the Vice-Chancellor and 
two Proctors should be ez officio members; some of 
the other members were to be recommended by the 
Chancellor of the University, but the majority 





the University, as well as from the evidence given | 


the spirit of their intentions, andsuch a change was | 





would be elected for six years the University 
Congregation. The oaths to by taken en-sanieiie 
the Universi! ould be altered, so as to give 


many of them to founders, ‘kin- 
arate. but maintaining too teaming atten: 
1 to which were the reward 


certain schools, of 
cyt by perons engard in covain lao 
year, except by 
tional duties, or ding eaeake wahees in the Uni- 
versity, or being incumbents or curates 
within a certain ag 2 A University 
iation the revenue, 
was p to appoint a commission of five 
bers, who were to adopt any suggestion they 
of, which the Colleges and the University 
before Michaelmas term next year. If Uni- 
versity did not carry out some scheme of itself, 
the commission would be enabled to draw up 
statutes for the purpose, which, after receiving the 
sanction of Government and be- 


revenues would be applied to 
within certain — oe ate 
not purpose to interfere with t 
bill, but their abolition would be a result win aes 
much to be desired, and would no doubt hereafter 
follow. It was a matter for separate 

although he would vote for any measure for admit- 
ting Dissenters to the Uuiversity. He thought the 
measure he now proposed was a ee 
hensive measure of Reform, and largely 
extend the benefits of the University system. 

Mr. Biacxetr and Mr. Miatt urged that 
ought to be a provision in the bill for the 
of Dissenters to the University. 

Mr. Watpoce criticised the bill in 
and expressed an opinion that an enabling bill 
have been quite sufficient, and more 
the University, than this compulsory 

Sir W. Hearscore thought 
bill was necessary, as the Uni 
could make no changes which 
by their own statutes. 

Mr. Rounpett Patmer’s 
very judicious selection had 
various plans of University Reform, 
make up the proposed measure. 

A discussion on minor points, which 
be called a debate, ensued. Mr. Henney 
looked on the scheme as tending to disunite 
University from the Church of England, 

Mr. Guapstone expressed the thankfulness of 
Government for the manner in which the measure 
had been received by the House, and which justified 
a belief that it would be dealt with 
and not as a party question. He asked for a sus- 
pension of judgment on details till the bill was in 
the hands of members; which the Government had 
endeavoured to adapt to the diversity of, statutes 
and interests which so much complicated the 
question of the constitution of the University. As 
to the questions of principle, he could allude to only 
three. Firstly, as the admission of Dissenters, he 
would only reserve till in Committee he 
had to deal with the clause for that purpose, of 
which notice had been given by Mr. Heywood, 
when he would state his reasons for meeting it 
with a negative. He then combated the pro- 
posal made by Mr. Walpole that the omer | 

allowed to reconstitute 


serted the right of Parliament to deal with any 
corporation, which owed its safety and 

ship to the general law of the land. But it-was espe- 
cially necessary in this case, where many colleges 
were bound by their statutes to make no change in 
their constitution,—while if the University laboured 
under no such disability, yet the governing body had 
in fact no power to act in the matter of Reform. 

As to the appropriation of the revenues of the 
College, they were to contribute a sum not exceed- 
ing one-fifth of their incomes to the general 
of the University, in the first instance at own 
discretion, but if they did not act, the Commissioners 
would do so, but with great limitations—a course 
consistent with precedent and often with the very 
letter of the statutes. The names of the 
sioners who were not yet placed on the bill would 
be inserted before the second reading. 

The discussion then suddenly descended to Mr. J. 
G. Patiurmore, who declared that a would not 
have left his money to the University 
would leave it n—( )—if itwas 
from the object for which it was intended, and so 
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expressed his aversion to the first principle of 
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bill, He was followed by Mr, Newpecare, equally 
Strong in. his tion, after which, leave was 
8iven to bring in the bill. 

On the motion that the House do go into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, Mr. M. Gipson drew 
attention to the rights of neutrals in time of war. 
Tn his motion, in consequence of a request from Sir 
James Graham, he had made no allusion to “ Priva- 
teering,” but he wished to know what would be the 
position of merchant vessels in the ensuing war, 
which carried on trade with the enemy, on which the 
Government had expressed no decided opinion, al- 
though some imperfect information had been given 
on the subject through the public journals. His ob- 
- was only that instructions should be given to her 

ajesty’s cruisers not to interfere with neutral 
ships loaded with mercantile produce, not contra- 
band of war, so that private property in the Baltic 
trade might be respected, all the shipments of Rus- 
sian produce having been bought and paid for, and 
therefore the property of neutrals or British subjects. 

Mr. Horsratt also pressed the subject. 

Lord J. Russexx stated that the question was one 
of much nicety, and the preparation of the paper by 
which the Government must be guided would re- 
quire the strictest verbal accuracy; but he hoped 
that it would be ready before hostilities were pro- 
claimed. 

Mr. T. Bartne, Mr. Ricaxpo, and Mr. Bricur 
strongly urged the prompt decision of the Govern- 
ment; the latter gentleman urging the necessity of 
respecting fully the rights of neutrals, unless this 
country wished a war with the United States. 

Lord J. Russevt asked the forbearance of the 
House for a few days. 

A most animated discussion then arose, which 
“was characteristic of St. Patrick’s day,,on Mr. 

G. H. Moore’s bringing the question of the neglect 
of the Colonial-office to examine the testimonials sent 
in by Mr. Stonor, whose name had been connected 
with corrupt practices at the Sligo Election before 
his appointment to a Judgeship at Victoria. Mr. F. 
Pee. admitted it was an oversight, and Mr. Wuire- 
stipe, Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Hume, Mr. Sapverr, Mr. 
Frencu, and other members, alternately assailed and 
defended the Government. After this fracas the 
House went into Committee of Ways and Means, 
on the income tax, when Mr. Hume proposed an 
amendment to bring the tax down to incomes of 601. 
a year; to which Mr. GLapsTonE would not agree, 
but it was eventually that the question 
should be brought forward on another occasion no 
further progress was made; and shortly after the 
House adjourned at twenty minutes past twelve. 
» Inthe House of Lords the Earl of MaALMESBURY 
revived the question of the alleged betrayal of secrets 
-of the Cabinet, and the transmitting of the contents 
of private Government despatches to the Times, 
which the Earl of Aberdeen had stated to have been 
the act of a clerk in the Foreign-office. Lord Mal- 
mesbury had communicated with the gentleman 
indicated, a Mr. Hugh Astley, and he had received a 
letter from him denying that he had, directly or 
indirectly, communicated the contents of any official 
document, and that as to those particularly in ques- 
tion he never knew of their existence until he heard 
of the accusation against him. 

The Earl of AperpEEN said, that on the last oc- 
casion that this matter was before the House, he 

had said he was willing to leave this matter to the 
decision of the gentleman in question; but he 
certainly did not by possibility expect a denial 
of the fact. The letter read by Lord Malmesbury 
was, however, conclusive, and he was sorry to have 
made the assertion he did; but he should be glad to 
put the noble earl in possession of the reasons on 
which he did so. As a general rule, nothing could 
be higher than the character, or more honourable 
than the conduct of the clerks in the Foreign-office. 

The Earl of Dersy expressed an opinion that Lord 
Malmesbury should accept the offer of Lord Aber- 
deen to disclose the grounds on which he made the 
accusation in question. He then alluded to the fact 
that the Times had recently often been in possession 
of what ought to have been secrets of the Cabinet, 
which could only have been obtained by the miscon- 
dluct of some member of the Cabinet, or the want of 
discretion of some official, He strongly stigmatised 
the granting to newspapers the use of documents 
which were not laid before Parliament; for in 
the present instance a journal had been enabled 
to publish the ultimatum of the Government 
before it could by possibility have reached the 
Russian Government, and this might be accounted 
for by the fact, that the editor of the Times was on 
terms of personal intimacy with several members of 
the Cabinet, while other members of the Govern- 
ment were absolutely “leader writers” in that paper. 
If the matter was not brought before Parliament, he 
would take upon himself the duty of endeavouring 
to induce Parliament to use its power to discover 
and put a stop to, as well as to punish, a ° 

In reply to Lord Cranricarpg, Lord Clarendon 
promised that the whole of the plan of the Govern- 
ment, in regard to neutrals should be laid before 
Parliament in a few days. 

The House adjourned soon after six. 
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Public Affairs. 


@here is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD 














IS SECRET ADMINISTRATION 
UN-ENGLISH? 
THE disclosure made by the Times on Satur- 
day, that a secret negotiation has been going 
on between the Russian Sovereign and our 
Government, raises two questions which are 
in themselves absolutely distinct. 

From all that we know on the subject, we 
are not at all inclined to presume that the 
English Government will be convicted of 
showing any subservience to Russia, espe- 
cially in the recent stages of the dispute ; 
and we fully expect that the correspondence 
which will be laid before Parliament will dis- 
play our Ministers in a position more credit- 
able than that which has been hitherto as- 
signed to them,—more in accord with the 
description which Lord Clarendon has given 
of the war, its motives and objects. At all 
events, on that question our judgment must 
be entirely suspended, until we shall have the 
evidence before us. 

The second question, however, is of still 
greater importance—of importance quite as 
great in regard to the specific subject of war, 
and infinitely larger in regard to the general 
conduct of our Government in conducting 
the affairs of the country abroad. It is the 
question—To whom are Ministers respon- 
sible? Something must be amiss, when we 
find honest men, like Lord John Russell, be- 
trayed into secret negotiations with mean 
offenders that wear crowns or stars abroad. 
And there are other signs that something is 
going wrong — something which threatens 
that while we are wasting blood and treasure 
to purchase victories by sea and land, we 
may be losing much greater ground in the 
covert battle of diplomacy. The fact is that | 
Prussia, which had been up to a certain point 
urging Austria into a more cordial alliance 
with this country, had drawn back and 
shirked the alliance, turning cool and en- 
deavouring even to prevent Austria from 
going forward. The immediate impulse, of 
course is immense indignation against Prussia. 
But we have heard it averred that Prussia is 
not acting in the present instance without 
grounds. 

According to the view which is entertained 
in Berlin, Prussia does not hesitate to take 
a decided step herself, but requires other 
— in the negotiations to take steps not 

ess decided. Englishmen have already asked 
whether their own Government has esta- 
blished a firm position? For example, has 
Lord Aberdeen taken any guarantee that the 
treaties which Russia has so abused shall be 
cancelled, and not renewed for purposes of 
further abuse? We are not aware that he 
has done so; and it is quite natural that 
Prussia should be startled at any appearance of 
faltering decision in the English Government. 
Englishmen would desire that their own Go- 
vernment should effectually sustain the objects 
which we have in the East ; but it is evident 
that to Prussia any vacillation in England must 
imply a doubt whether the alliance with this 
power would be safe and politic. It is the 
policy of Austria to make just so much war 





as is possible without disturbing the existing 
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arrangements of Europe; it is y difficult 
thus to measure out a a ; by the 
yard, or effectually to bring own the 
“blasting influence” against which 
Clarendon proclaims a crusade, wit 
giving a shake also to some other blast 
influence. This conservative view 

one of the task imposed upon some faj 
hero, to carry on a broadsword combat w; 
ten men, while he continued to play a lute ag 
a charm to prevent the castle walls from 
tumbling about his ears. But if in 

we doubt the ep | of Lord A % 
successfully carrying through a broadsword 
combat while he is playing the lute for the 
preservation of Austria, it is evident that to 
the Prussian Government the proposed course 
of action, which would sacrifice the very ob- 
ject of all the warfare, and the complete 
curbing of the blasting influence to the 
convenience of Austria—Prussia’s rival jp 
Germany—must suggest serious reasons to 
doubt the sincerity, the good faith, the 
strength, the independence—in short, the 
honest purpose of the English Government, 
The attempt to hold up Prussia to odium ag 
a deserter, and then to frighten her into an 
alliance, not only adds insult to injury, but 
furnishes a foretaste of the treachery which i 
anticipated. 

Such is the view on which the conduct of 
Prussia is explained—a view which is formed 
not without some knowledge of the councils 
actually prevailing in Berlin. We do not say 
that it is a just statement of the case as re. 
spects either Austria or England. We have 
no evidence with which we could compel the 
reader to accept it; but we do say that the 
exposition of such a view is sufficient to 
create a strong desire for a much more explicit 
statement on the part of our Government. 
Prussia says, You are sacrificing the interests 
of Europe, in order to subserve the p 
of Austria, by keeping the war within certain 
delicately arranged limits. Now is that true 
or is it not ? 

It is the more desirable to know, since the 
very approval which Government receives for 
keeping back information is in itself sus 
picious. Lord Derby thinks that Govern 
ment is right; Lord Malmesbury would not 
eall for an explanation; and, indeed, that 
class of gentlemen speak as if the conduct of 
the Administrators for the time being oi 
concerned themselves,—as if the great 
of the nation really had no interest in the 
matter. It is only by the accidental inter 
vention of the Times that this information is 
dragged out; and evidently neither the 
Ministerial statesmen, nor the Anti-Minis 
terial, think that nation of any importance. 

And perhaps they are right. The day 
passed when the nation was prepared to 
prove its own importance. Formerly, be 
fore the representative chamber would vote 
the public money, it required to know what 
the money was voted for. But, one by one, 
Parliament has been giving up its privileges. 
To raise questions on nights of supply B 
thought unpolite. That duty is left Go 
vernment entirely in the hands of gentlemen 
having crotchets to serve, who can obtain a 
tention at no other time, and who prostitute 
the right of stating “grievances” until it 
becomes a mockery. ‘The English nation 
which has suffered itself to be deprived 
the privileges secured to it in the Bill o 
Rights,—which has virtually, if not literally, 
yielded up its local government, its right 
meeting, its suffrage for every freeman, 
right of possessing arms, its right of with 
holding supply until knowing what it 
wanted for,—really retains no power of its 
own—no power to which Ministers or Par- 
liament really defer. If Ministers slight the 
nation, it is because the nation prefers to be 
slighted. But, in the meantime, it 19 W 
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rstand the fact distinctly,—that states- 
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— f all Bee sally tak Peels, Stanleys, 
i dually taken to themselves 
Harrises—have gra 


ttlement of all these things in the name 
eo Bogiand,” and regard consultation with 
F Jand herself in the most important mat- 


ters of all as a supererogation. 





JUDGE TALFOURD'S LAST WORDS. 
Txexs was 2 time when one Englishman felt 
dis to aid another because he also was 
an lishman ; when one man owned it his 
duty not only to help but to cheer and solace 
another, because he worked under the same 
roof. If we have cultivated the virtue of 
self-reliance” it has been too exclusively, and 
at the cost of that brotherly bond. A few 
more years, and the country might have been 

vanized, as it were, by that artificial me- 
chanical life into a conglomeration of separate 
atoms, instead of being that which it ought 
to be—an organism with some unity in its 
life, and some common feeling in all its mem- 
bers. Luckily, the circumstance of an attack 
upon our country and our national honour 
has suddenly given the challenge to more 
generous feeling; has given birth toa new 
memory that Englishmen are Englishmen, 
and that a common country ought to endow 
us with a kind of brotherhood. 

It is to the want of that brotherhood,—to 
the neglect of the duty which belongs alike to 
the piety of patriotism and to the sense of 
Christianity, that much of our social evil is 
owing. This fact has been eloquently de- 


clared from the seat before which crime is | 


brought for judgment. With the prisoners 
before him, Mr. Justice Talfourd has turned 
round to society, in the true spirit of his 
Master, and has shown that the man arraigned 
was not the only culpable. In his charge to 
the grand jury at Stafford, he was observing 
the number and degree of the crimes on the 
calendar, and was pointing to the chief cause, 
—not only to intemperance, not only to want 
of education, but to the want of that moral 
fostering which happier classes derive from 
social intercourse. ‘he words are so good 
that they deserve to have been the last which 
the judge uttered : 

“I cannot help myself thinking, it may be in no 
small degree attributable to that separation between 
class and class, which is the great curse of British 
society, and for which we are all more or less in 
our Tespective spheres in some degree responsible, 
and which is more complete in these districts than 
in agricultural districts, where the resident gentry 
are enabled to shed around them the blessings re- 
sulting from the exercise of benevolence, and the 
influence and example of active kindness. I am 
afraid we all of us keep too much aloof from those 
beneath us, and whom we thus encourage to look 
upon.us with suspicion and dislike. Even to our 
servants we think perhaps we fulfil our duty when 
we perform our contract with them—when we pay 

a their wages, and treat them with the civility 
p> «ge our habits and feelings—when we 
Our temper, and use no violent expressions to- 
wards them. But how painful is the thought that 
ere are Men and women growing up around us, 
ar ee to our comforts and necessities, continu- 

Y inmates of our dwellings, with whose affections 
and nature we are as much unacquainted as if they 
Were the inhabitants of some other sphere. This 
the Ee arising from that kind of reserve peculiar to 

ish character, does, I think, greatly tend to 
pvrent that mingling of class with class—that re- 
Iprocation of kind words and gentle affections, gra- 
cious admonitions, and kind inquiries, which often 
a than any book education tend to the culture of 
of affections of the heart, refinement, andgelevation 
the character of those to whom they are ad- 
And if I were to be asked what is the great 
7. of English society—to mingle class with class 
—t would say, in one word, the want is the want of 
sympathy.” 

This is one of the great truths of the day, 

1 the circumstances under which it was 
uttered add a striking force to the beauty of 

‘sentiment. In.describing the power of 
® great hero rallying his countrymen to the 
battle, the poet eigns that his tutelary god- 


dess threw a supernatural voice into his ery; 
but it needs no fiction in this case to recog- 
nise the presence of a Divine power while 
the Judge was rallying his countrymen to 
their duty. The words of truth were the 
last which Talfourd uttered; as though fate 
were envious that any less sacred should fall 
from the same lips. Many have been envied 
the manner of -their death; but he who 
expires uttering words which, serving truth, 
at once serve justice, man, and God, attains a 
fate which the most illustrious might envy. 





PROTESTANT ALLIANCE WITH 
TURKEY. 

Beronre the war actually commences, we are 
progressively arriving at more distinct con- 
ceptions of the object entertained on either 
side by those who make the war. The two 
objects are equally distinct, but totally diverse. 
On the side of Russia the object is of a so- 
called religious’ kind; on the side of England 
it is entirely political. It happens, indeed, 
that political considerations strengthen the 
_purpose of Russia, and it also happens that 
|religious considerations ought to strengthen 
|the purpose of England; but this does not 
|Vitiate our statement. 

It is some time since Mr. Layard distinctly 
‘declared the object of Russia, in explaining 
‘that there exists in the Greek Church of 
Turkey a species of Dissent or Protestanism, 
which it is the object of Russia to put down. 
| It will be remembered that the Greek Church 
| did not arise from any doctrinal dispute with 
the Romish Church, but was rather a casual 
splitting of one Church into two branches,— 
the Eastern and Western branches, under the 
circumstances attending the decline of the 
Roman Empire. By most of the tests which 
could be applied to such a subject, the 
Romish Church must be considered to have 
remained in possession of the Apostolical 
succession, of the most authentic traditions, 
and of the better-authenticated discipline 
and rule; the Greek Church therefore being 
schismatic, not in virtue of any doctrinal 
revolt against the authority of the Pope, but 
by reason of having drifted accidentally into 
schismatic and erroneous customs, which were 
afterwards supported through the pride be- 
longing to all Saintes nature, and peculiarly 
developed in all clergy of dissentient and 
schismatical creeds. The Greek Church is 
still recognised by the Pope as belonging to 
his own domain, only lying in a certain 
remote and outcast condition ; and the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, in one of his latest acts, busied 
himself in the endeavour to regain the lost 
province. 

The Greek Church, however, has not pro- 
duced that host of great churchmen, that 
army of distinguished statesmen, authors, 
artists, and men of science, whom the Church 
of Rome can reckon amongst her sons. In 
the great protecting empire of Russia, the 
clergy are for the most part in a socially low 
condition; and, in short, the Greek Church 
is essentially as inferior to the Church of 
Rome, intellectually, socially, and politically, 
as it is doctrinally. It is necessary to bear 
in view this relation of the Greek Church to 
Rome, in order to understand quite distinctly 
the relation of English opinion to this par- 
ticular branch of the subject. 

Lord Shaftesbury has taken the trouble to 
rake up information on the subject of the 
Protestantism within the Greek Church ; and 
his speech on Saturday shows how completely 
this incident of religious government in Tur- 
key has been overlooked. He produced man 
examples from official papers; but one wi 
suffice for our present purpose :-— 


“In the latter part of January of the year 1846 
the full vials of hierarchal vengeance were poured 
out upon the heads of the defenceless men and 











women in the Armenian Church, who chose to obey 
God rather than man. They were summoned before 
the patriarch, one by one, and perem ordered 
to subscribe their names to a creed h been 
prepared for the purpose, on pain of the terrible 
anathema, with all its barbarous uences. In 
the course of a week or so they were ejected from 
their shops and their businesses. Men, women, and 
children, without regard to circumstances, were 
compelled to leave their habitations, sometimes in 
the middle of the night, and to go forth into the 
streets, not knowing whither they should go, or 
where they should find shelter. The bakers were 


prohibited from furnishing them with pees A | 
the water-carriers with water. Parents were 

by the patriarch to cast out even their own children 
who adhered to the Gospel, and to disinherit them. 
The patriarch and his ray resorted to te an 
of oppression without the least scruple or pity; and 
it was evident that want of power only prevented 
them from cutting off heads. The brethren 
not pass through the streets without being abused 
by all kinds of filthy language, spit upon, and stoned; 
a few were cast into prison, and for several 

the churches resounded with anathemas against 
followers of,the new sect. It was at this crisis that 
the bitterness of persecution was arrested from a 
quarter whence such an interference might have 
been least expected. The Turkish Government in- 
ter to stay the tempest of ecclesiastical fury, 
and protected the incipient reformation. The Ar- 
menian patriarch, summoned before Redschid Pasha, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, was charged by him 
to desist from his oppressive course. It sme 
the influence of Sir Stratford Canning, whose 

and persevering efforts to secure in Turkey li 

of conscience are above all praise, that this 

was obtained.” 

We now understand why it is that the 
Russian Government, while calling upon the 
Turkish Government to obey the letter of 
certain old treaties about the custody of keys 
in Syria, and the repairing of churches in 
Constantinople, endeavoured to strengthen 
and enlarge her interference on behalf of the 
Greek Christians ; that interference. bei 
always intended on behalf of “the orthodox 
Christians.’ Of course it would be an 
outrage on the prerogative of the orthodox to 
be restrained in the exercise of their autho- 
rity over the un-orthodox—the Armenian 
Protestants. The rights of the orthodox 
included the right of tyranny; and in re- 
straining them from that tyranny the Turkish 
Government committed an offence in the 
eyes of the Christian patron—Russia. We 
are not left to infer this conclusion from the 
simple acts of war, even by the light of the 
information which Mr. Layard and Lord 
Shaftesbury have collected. We have now 
the authority of Count Nesselrode, and the 
long memorandum in the Journal of St. 
Petersburg, to prove that the object of the 
Turkish Government was to strengthen and 
extend its right of interference on behalf of 
the orthodox Greek Christians. That is dis- 
tinetly avowed. The object of the war, 
therefore, with Russia is “ religious” —that is 
to say, it is a crusade to sustain the au- 
thority of the Patriarch whose method of 
enforcing his authority is exemplified above. 

Now the objects of the war on the side of 
England are political, although we say reli- 
gious considerations cannot be omitted. 
religious considerations are these. English 
men will not pretend that they can absolutely 
determine what is the “truth;” no English- 
man would pretend to sit in judgment u 
the two parties in the divided Greek Church, 
and to set himself up as empowered by divine 
authority to give control to the one over the 
other. We have learned better than to ad- 
vance such pretensions even in matters of 
dispute between Christian and Saracen. 
Our process is quite different: we say that 
if a man conscientiously study the records of 
mankind, the labours of theologians, in the 
works of God, he will gradually arrive so 
much the nearer to the truth; that in order 
to promote that study as generally and a 
effectively as possible, it is m to set 
men free from any Popish authority; and 
therefore it is our conviction that in order 
constantly to protect labour in the search of 
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truth, we ought to defend the freedom of men 
in thought, word, and action, against the 
0 ive dictation of man. In this case, 
ies. the ical question is, which power 
dictates, which power most obstructs freedom 
of thought, word, and action. It is the 
orthodox Patriarch, who is the special protegé 
of Russia. Which power most exercises its 
authority for the protection of freedom 
inst spiritual oppression? It is the 
urkish Government, as compared with that 
of Russia. It is evident therefore that all 
motives that can actuate Protestant dis- 
senters in promoting Christian freedom 
against Popish authority should engage them 
to support the English Government in pre- 
venting even the coercion of the Turkish 
Government by that of Russia. 

These are the religious considerations that 
warrant the war; but its objects, we repeat, 
are purely political. As ae Palmerston 
says, if we were to interfere within the 
Turkish dominion, in sustaining one class of 
the Sultan’s subjects against another, we 
should be doing exactly that which we con- 
demn in the Czar. Our business, as a 
foreign state, is to uphold the rights of 
states. There are indeed sometimes instances 
of higher humanity that can justify an inter- 
vention; but in the present instance we can 
really do all that is required by humanity, 
by actual justice, by Protestant sympathy, if 
we simply fulfil the ordinary dictate of inter- 
national justice and sustain the Government 
of Turkey in its independence and its rights. 
In saniifing that independence and those 
rights, the Government of Russia is only 
carrying out that same attempt at dictation, 
at general encroachment, and at supreme 
dominion, which has made her the curse of 
Europe; and the object of the war with 
England,— the solely political object, is thus 
described by Lord Clarendon in a passage 
which appears to us to explain the duty of 
England in words as lucid as they are 
simple :— 

“We are about to engage in a contest in support 
of the principles of justice and of sound policy; we 
are about to prevent the pernicious example being 
given of a weak State being overwhelmed by a 
powerful neighbour; we are about to prevent the 
unjust interpretation of a treaty being supported by 
violence; we are about to prevent the territorial 
limits established by treaty, and the equilibrium of 
Europe from being violently disturbed; and I hope, 
as my noble friend stated, that we shall also put a 
stop upon that blasting influence which has deprived 
more than one country of Europe,—indeed, I may 
say, so large a portion of Europe, of its freedom of 
action—an influence which is always exerted to 
check that progress which is essential to the welfare 
of nations—and an influence, moreover, which b 
stigmatising as revolutionary, and by checking all 
those improvements which Governments have been 
willing to give and the people being fit to receive 
were entitled to expect, has encouraged disloyalty 
and discontent, and has so operated that Russian 
influence has really served the cause of revolution.” 





“ UNFIT FOR PUBLICATION.” 


Nor half the case of the Belgian girl has yet 
come before the public, and there is one part 
of it that is not likely to be paraded in the 
general view. In some respects that part is 
the worst. There are many persons—some 
perhaps connected with the particular case— 
who object to the publication of such inci- 
dents, although they take an active part in 
the drama which they flinch from placing be- 
fore the public. It 1s necessary to announce 
the existence of this party, and its active 
though unpublished protests, in order that 
we may appreciate the objection of another 
more numerous Class, which protests against 
the publication of such stories for the reason 
that they will corrupt the morals of society. 
Now we have long held that this last reason 
rests a totally erroneous grounds. It rests 
upon the presumption that if people know of 
certain subjects they will necessarily be in- 
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cited to act upon their knowledge improperly, 
or, at all events, will be weakened in their 
resistance to the suggestions of vice. This 
fallacious idea of strength accruing from igno- 
rance is transparent. We will not dwell 
upon the many cases which occur, of women 
who “ fall,’”’ and youths, too, entirely through 
ignorance of that into which they are about 
to plunge; we will not rely upon the fact 
that systematic pursuers of vice reckon that 
ignorance amongst their own resources; and 
we lay no stress at all upon the long-refuted 
innocence of Arcadian youth. But no man 
will pretend that, comparing different parts 
of the same level of society with each other, 
the country population is more vicious than 
the town population. Upon the whole, the 
great balance of vice lies in the towns, not 
only because there is more concentrated 
industry in the production of that commodity 
as well as of others, but because the very 
morbid tendencies of a town atmosphere 
weaken the frame and incline it to depart 
more and more from the type of nature. For 
which reason is it that the town-bred human 
being is less strong to resist depraving influ- 
ences than the rustic, although when the 
rustic does take depravity into his head, he 
has a power of carrying it to lengths for 
which the town man is too feeble. On the 
other hand, a moment’s reflection will show, 
that on certain subjects the rustic must have 
innumerable crowding suggestive illustrations 
of which the town-bred human being may 
grow up in absolute ignorance. 

But it is not only on the score of with- 
holding an acquaintance with practical life 
which may serve for the “information and 
guidance” of the young, that we object to the 
suppression of these reports. The bad result 
of “hushing up”’ the scandals of society goes 
far deeper. It has to do with the very go- 
vernment of society, the construction of its 
habits, the toleration of things intolerable, 
and the health of its conscience. We may 
be bad or good; but always—short of depra- 
vities which must ever remain monstrous and 
exceptional—where our acts are avowed, 
there is a guarantee which human instinct 
supplies, that we shall not depart very far 
from the common type of our nature. If we 
forego the check which publicity affords to 
our own conscience, we abrogate the strongest 
law by which virtue can enforce its dictates. 

One horrible and signal example of that 
result in a practical reform was presented by 
the state of New South Wales before the 
abolition of convictism. Vices had grown up 
in that community in such general preva- 
lence and such excess as to bring upon so- 
ciety a character too much approaching that 
of the cities destroyed and now lying at the 
bottom of the Dead Sea. Gomorrah and its 
companion in destruction became the com- 
mon types of New South Wales in the 
mouths of those to whom the condition of 
the country was notorious. Yet, by a gene- 
ral consent, these hideous facts were hushed 
up; and when, with equal courage and pro- 
bity, Sir William Molesworth, to whom the 
case had been presented by Mr. Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield and other colonial reformers, 
obtained his committee of inquiry, presented 
his report to Parliament, and jf ne the 
facts, a burst of indignant demtial was the re- 
sponse from New South Wales. There was 
some trouble to obtain an official recognition 
of a fact generally notorious. At last, how- 
ever, healthier councils prevailed—the Home 
Government suppressed convictism ; 
colony became reconciled to its own improved 
health ; and a little later, when Lord Grey 
proposed to restore convictism, the colony 
was as loud as any of the colonial reformers 
had been in denouncing that proposal to re- 
establish vice on the ground from which it 





had been exiled. At one time the proposal 
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to withhold “ compulsory labour” 
Diemen’s Land eat at bred aa Van 
tion in that island; but more recent} the 
obstinacy of the Home Government, in Te. 
taining a hated relic of convict emigration 
to Van Diemen’s Land, had very nearly 
induced the same disastrous tumult, But 
what was the real cause-—the one thi 
to bring about the difference between this 
healthy conscience that repelled the very 
suggestion of vice, and that unhealthy con. 
science that admitted the vice, and even 
hugged it? The cause was the manful decla. 
ration that the vice existed—the perseyer; 
and courageous refusal to take the part 
a. accomplice in hushing up the notorious 
act. 

But, it is said, you may bring about the 
same result without the details. This jg 
simple nonsense. No general propositions 
will ever convince the common run of men, 
Philosophers and scientific persons, may be 
satisfied by algebraic formulas, which are 
sufficient for the logical treatment of a sub. 
ject. As Euler, in discovering the law of 
ares, declared “this is true although it ig 
contrary to all experience,” the philosopher 
can admit an abstract truth upon the simplest 
working of the problem. But the phi 
pher cannot get the House of Commons 
to pass a resolution. Euclid never could 
by abstract grounds have got Honourable 
House over the Pons Asinorum, and ag 
little would general statement that New 
South Wales was as bad as bad can be, 
have drawn forth that public opinion in 
this country which brought Government to 
its senses. It wasthe statement of compar 
tively few facts as specimens of their entire 
class,—hideous facts, which, without sufficient 
cause, must not be repeated,—improbable 
facts, which without proofs must not be be 
lieved—facts that mel: the perspiration stand 
as we have seen it on the foreheads L 
men listening to “ the details,” and instilled 
into the heart of those Englishmen the reso- 
lution that these things must not go on 
Now New South Wales, by common consent, 
had hushed up its enormities, and continued 
enormous: Sir William Molesworth and the 
few with him raised their voices, stated “ the 
details,” said things in public “ unfit for pub- 
lication,” and the whole enormity broke 
down. 

But even that illustration by no meanser 
hausts the question. There is a ‘further 
truth. At home we are doing worse than 
the people of New South Wales. They were 
hushing up an enormity,—winking at U 
speakable crimes for the sake of luere— 
tolerating the presence of criminals for the 
sake of the compulsory labour ; but they did 
not share the crimes themselves. Their ow? 
dependents indeed suffered, most especially 
their servants and their children ; but persol- 
ally they might say, We are not a part of this 
wrong. In England it is different: some af 
those who object to the publication, doné 
object to the wrong-doing, except ‘in other 
people. The community, therefore, 18 col 
senting to hush up enormities which it # 
itself sharing; and so far, although the 
offences do not altogether equal those af 
New South Wales, the share of complicity o@ 
the part of many protesters is imiht 
greater. But what must be the condition of 
a comm&nity in which some of the governllig 
classes,—for so we believe it to be,—a# 
sharing in the wrong over which they throw 8 
veil, pretending that it does not 
There is not only the depravity, nor only the 
hypocrisy of hiding it, but there 1s. the 
impudence which implies a hardening of 
heart, indurating the sense even to the t 
ception of better feeling. Let us take a few 
facts not altogether beyond our own 9% 
ledge ; for let us observe, that the 
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: urnalism extends further and deeper than | the method of stitching the volume prevents 

that of any ove man, and although we do not 
at second-hand, we can speak of more 





Sometimes, however, the volume is in itself of 
one pair of eyes can witness. huge size. The report on the corrupt practices 
There have been, in newspaper correspon- | at Hull is an example. 
dence, in Club talk, in general conversation, It was contained in two volumes, and the 
many protests against the publication of these | Times correctly described it as constitutin 
demoralising incidents. Some who have pro- | “a load whic a man of average strength 
tested, notoriously could be convicted, not, would hesitate to carry from St. Paul's to 
, of the worst outrage against Alice |Charing-cross.” The two volumes consist of 
, but of a certain familiarity with such 2318 pages; they contain 82,800 “ cross ques- 
houses as that of Madame Denis, and with | tions and crooked answers ;” in solid contents 
such society as that frequenting the house. they compromise a very small fraction short 
Others who take part in these proposals to of 700 cubic inches; they weigh 14 pounds 
keep the acts of society under a veil, shrouded | 14 ounces—more than the half of a quarter 
from the moral — of aa opinion, are |of a hundredweight. The total weight of the 
either by themselves or their relatives con- 


its folding back conveniently like a newspaper. | be 





stantly mixed up with a traffic, not, perhaps, | 
uite so degraded as that in question, but 
forming the great body of the market in 
which that establishment was a leading firm. 
The very magistrate on the bench has con-| 
nived in this farce before the public. For 


whole impression of this work amounted to 
11 tons 6 hundredweight. Now it is very 
doubtful whether any considerable number of 
volumes were read. Certainly the number 
that served any practical use in this case can- 
not altogether have weighed the odd 6 
hundredweight,—which would allow — 

y 


example, he will fine the profligate in the dock \eight readers of the whole. Independen 


before him, and will give the amount of the 
fine to some attendant to carry round to 
the dock. Sometimes this has been done 
through benevolence, sometimes from a dif- 
ferent motive. But what will the reader 
think when he hears that men have objected 
to.open investigation into such cases as that 
of Alice Leroy, because it would induce the 
public to obtrude into the recreations of 
“ gentlemen ?”” 








It is said that such inquisi- | information, or to rendering it useful. 


jof the labour of collecting and arranging 
| the information, 11 tons of the book were 
| published for no practical advantage what- 


ever. After all, the House would proceed to 
deal with the case upon some digest by a 
committee or by particular speakers. For the 
mere size of the book is an evil in itself. It 
is not only a waste of paper and printing, 
but is actually an obstacle to arriving at that 
Such 


tion is inconsistent with personal freedom! | volumes could be useful ar | in case Mem- 


Now, our own readers will not regard us as 


'bers should transfer to the library the con- 


upholding a régime, which some call “ conven- | tests of party, and copying the chureh mili- 


tionality,” or some “starched morals ;” but 
we do say, that a society which can, in the 
strongest language, condemn a certain kind of 
action,—which can, nevertheless, freely and 
copiously indulge that action,—can then 
conceal its own acts, pretending that it is 
different,—and can then resent publication of 
its own conduct as too indecent for its own 


eyes,—is an impudent, hypocritical, depraved, | 


and corrupt society, which ought noé to be 
left in peace. We rejoice sometimes when 
the veil is torn open, even for a little corner, 
because that chance is at least a slight 
guarantee that the corruption which is con- 
stantly eating into the heart of society does 
have some check. That the healthy wind of 
nature can carry its ventilation where it 
would not otherwise have penetrated affords 
achance that the hot-bed of corruption may 
be disturbed, and that, if it be not purified, its 
pestilent fertility is prevented from increasing. 





DO THIS WITH YOUR BLUE-BOOKS. 
Lorp Stantey, who is always exercising a 
useful activity, is taking a leading part in as- 
sisting to do something for the improvement 
of our Blue-Book System, by publishing a 
pamphlet entitled “ What shall we do with 
our Blue-Books ? or Parliament the National 
Schoolmaster.” Most people are aware that 
Parliament is in the habit of ordering “re- 
turns” from public departments, of collecting 
information by its committees, of appointing 
special commissioners who are bound to 
urmish reports occasionally or annually, and 
of receiving similar communications pre- 
sented by royal command. The whole mass 
#8 printed, most usually in a folio size, in very 
Wide type, so as to constitute a very large 
volume, This size is partly excused by the 
©onvenience that large print affords to elderly 
embers;  cireumstance which implies that 
Members are weaker in their eyes than in their 
arms; for even the ordinary blue-book is of 
* weight sufficient to be fatiguing. The 
enderer are inconvenient to hold from the 
particular mode of binding 
Which covers the outside, not so stiff as thin 


parchment, is insufficient for a support ; while 'as these are for knowledge which is dearer ‘life on occasions like these, without the 


tant of Boileau’s Zutrin, were to use the 
books as missiles. A  blue-blook like this 
would have suggested to the French satirist 
‘a parallel to Acis, whom Polyphemus slew 
‘with a crushing rock. In point of fact, very 
few people meddle with the blue-books, and 
those only when they have some particular 
interest. 

Lord Stanley sums up the evidence taken 
| before last year’s committee “ on Parliamen- 
itary Papers,” which reports the existence of 
“ a general desire to obtain these documents ; 
15,284 persons have petitioned for an ex- 
‘tensive and liberal distribution ;’ and the 
‘committee observe that the expense would 
be inconsiderable in proportion to the ad- 
vantages that might be expected. The com- 
mittee, which is not unacquainted with blue- 
books, ought to have known better. The 
advantages, we venture to say, would be in- 
‘considerable in proportion to the expense, 
,and certainly in proportion to the bulk. 
| In America they have been familiar with 
‘this distribution. The reports of the Ame- 
rican Congress are printed, mostly in the 
octavo form; which is a great improvement 
upon ours, and has been copied in some par- 
ticular departments. The annual expense is 
about 100,000/., the distribution being 
tuitous. It is stated, however, by Mr. 
Stansbury of Washington, in a letter to the 
Society of Arts, and by Mr. Stevens, the 
literary agent to the Smithsonian Institute 
at New York, that the reports are much 
prized. But the numbers which reach the 
shops, and are consumed as waste paper, are 
a substantial proof that the distribution is 
not universally valued. Those who are ac- 
quainted both with English institutions and 
jwith blue-books,—such as Mr. Baines, the 
president of the Yorkshire Union of Me- 
‘chanics’ Institutes,—are aware how incon- 
‘venient it would be for societies to preserve 
‘them all. Sir Archibald Alison thinks that 
‘a small selection would be more acceptable, 
‘and no doubt he is right. 
| Lord Stanley perceives the fatal effect of 


: the blue paper |the dead weight upon the knowledge which | pomark edie, nat ~ ~ 


is enclosed in it. 


Men are greedy for gold, 


Lord 
English press should be the filter 
which blue-books should be ponte ar 
smelting furnace in which the dross should 
be taken from the ore, and the net result 
transmitted to the public. But here, let us 
observe, Lord Stanley evidently cow 
an imperfect knowledge of the instrument 
whose voluntary assistance he invokes. 
ready journalists that think it worth their 
while obtain possession of the blue-books; 
the cost in money being a com i 
small consideration. The true cost of making 
the proposed abridgment lies in the labour; 
and we venture to say that the labour of 
condensing the blue-books is one that would 
be insurmountable. 

There -_ no a ne to ~— 
mentary abstracts. ey may be dry, 
perhaps one-sided ; =i ae fame in 
many cases these abstracts are not satisfac- 
tory ; for they have been tried. But ‘the 
truth is that the information should never 
get ue this — bulky state. There 
is only one body that could satisfactorily 
make ‘the pre and that is the body 
acquainted with the same information at first 
hand—in other —— ae We 
are onl ting the opinion of man 
persons who have ‘well consiaens® this -_ 
ect, in saying that if the committee did 
its duty, it would, in the first instance, 
be careful in sifting the information while 
collecting it, so as to keep the record of the 
evidence to the matter iehenis secondly, in 
rendering the order of the collection—an 
important point,—as lucid and intelligible 
as possible; and pe ee making the re- 
port a full abstract of the evidence. If that 
abstract went to an inconvenient length for 
a mere report of conclusions, then, as in the 
case of the report on Divorce law, it would 
be possible to put the conclusions at the end 
of the report in a perfectly distinct and 
portable form. The committee itself, then, 
fulfilling the original trust re in it, 
would collect the materials, and reduce the 
produce to a shape fit for practicable use— 
would both quarry the ore and smelt it. 
It would be quite proper to keep the original 
notes copied out in manuscript, and to render 
this accessible, of course, to members. This 
plan would tend more than anything else 
to diffuse the information now buried in 
blue books. If it were simply unburied, and 
then, if a fair price were put upon the nett 
reports, we are convinced that their cir- 
culation would be very extensive, and their 
value would be so considerable that there 


b 


would be no necessity to raise any question 
about gratuitous distribution, still less to 


rely upon the volun‘ efforts of editors to 
do the work which the committees leave 
undone. We should then not only save an 
immense amount of waste in printi 
paper, but instead of ding the public 
money in a blue book which actually 

the diffusion of information, we should be 
relieved of the burden and have our in- 
formation. 


EB 





THE TYNE HARBOUR OF REFUGE. 
Turns is a part of the coast of England which is 
remarkable for its cruel character. It is princi- 
pally composed of iron-bound cliffs mi i 
treacherous sands. It is exposed to fierce wi 
| and is one of the most dan of lee 
‘this part a quarter of all the wrecks of the 
Kingdom happen; in the year 1852, 237 
happened ; a —— e has in the present 
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rendering help. Scores of human beings are from 
time to time flung to ion, and no one can 
rescue them. The part of the coast to which we 
refer is that between the Humber and the Frith 
of Forth, two hundred miles in length; but the 
disasters in question ha chiefly towards the 
middle of that tract. 1s coast forms the boun- 
dary of the great highway from the south of Eu- 
~ to the north ; during the year, 135,000 vessels 
of all nations pass by, and for every day in the 
year it may be said that there are some 280 ships on 
this seaborde—an enormous risk of property off 
so dangerous a coast. 

Now all this might be prevented, and easily. 
Just in the centre of that dangerous coast is the 
river Tyne, which could be converted into a 
harbour of refuge capable of holding 1500 vessels 
or more. This been admitted ; a Government 
inspector has plans for removing the 
tidal bar, which alone closes the Tyne; the Tyne | 
Commissioners, appointed by three towns on the 
river, have adopted the plan; and they have 
powers to raise 20,000/. by local taxation. It is 
not enough. As much as 35,0001. will be wanted ; 
and, at the rate of taxation which the Commis- 
sioners can raise, the sum may be provided in 
eighteen or twenty years, during which time the 
property risked, for about a year's purchase of 
which the harbour could be provided. A deputa- 
tion. has come up from the Tyne towns to ask 
Government to lay down half the money at once, | 
and then the people of the place will raise the | 
other half, also at once. 

They have not been very warmly received : 
the President of the Board of Trade was cool, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty pleaded war 
prospects as a reason against outlay. The true 
question, however, is independent of war or any 
other accident. Indeed, the prospect of war 
strengthens the Tyne case, since it adds the chance 
of an enemy to the chance of a storm. And 
there is no getting over this fact—that, as a mere 
matter of insurance, it would be sound policy to 
make the works as fast as possible, rather than to 
keep them incomplete for twenty years, when a 
year’s purchase of the property at stake is the 
amount wanted ; while the Tyne men who possess 
the harbour, and have but a fraction of interest 
in the property, will furnish half the money. 
Here, most assuredly, time is money saved, delay 
is the shipwreck of argosies. 





THANET INDUSTRIAL FARM. 
Tue industrial farm maintained by the Guardians 
of the Thanet Union is anexperiment of more 
than local interest, and we do but observe our an- 
nual custom in drawing attention to the continued 
success of that experiment. The accounts have 
been forwarded to us in detail, and they are more 
satisfactory than they were even last year. The 
farm has been decidedly advancing under the cul- 
ture of its pauper labourers. On the side of ex- 
penditure, we find a total of 2841. ; on the opposite 


a 


A “STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 

Wuewn Lord Clarendon, fatuously explaining his 
noxious delusions with regard to his faith in Russian 
diplomacy, said that he would as soon have thought 
of doubting the assurances of the Czar as the word 
of one of their lordships, their right honourable 
lordships hear-heared, and all the papers, proud of 
the superiority of the British, exclaimed “ You see 
there !” and universally it was supposed that no one 
ever did doubt the word of a peer of England. It 
is yet remarkable that a prominent political cir- 
cumstance of the week is the contention, on 
three successive evenings, in the House of Lords, 
between Lord Aberdeen and Lord Malmesbury, 
as to whether the former peer of the realm 
had not very distinctly told a very emphatic— 
fib, It is most remarkable that, last evening, 
in the too polite discussion, there was a clear dis- 


;claimer on all parties’ side that they credited a 


single word the other party had been saying. Thus 
Lord Aberdeen, very grave, but very clever, ad- 
mitted that, after the declaration of innocence by 
the Foreign-office clerk, he could not for a moment 
think of continuing his (Lord Aberdeen’s) insinua- 
tion with reference to that gentleman; but, at the 
same time, he begged to say that he had not made 
the insinuation without the clearest moral convic- 
tion of its accuracy; and he also begged to say that 
“Town, my Lords, when I said on ‘Tuesday that I 
would leave it to the gentleman himself to say whe- 
ther or not he was guilty, I never did expect that he 
would have ventured to offer the denial which has 
now been offered.” What did this mean? Simply 
that Lord Aberdeen didn’t believe a word the young 
gentleman had said; and that Lord Aberdeen was 
craftily and ironically apologetic. Yet the dozen 
ladies present were making up their minds to con- 
sider the young gentleman, when they met him, a 
martyr entitled to society’s caresses; Lord Derby 
issued a fiatical hear—hear, to give the cue; and 
it was understood by all the two dozen right 
honourable peers present that nothing more 
was to be said. But the farce didn’t end there. 
Lord Derby returned to his insinuation, out of 
which Lord Aberdeen’s arose, and insisted, not- 
withstanding the blunt denials of Lord Aberdeen 
last Monday, that the Times could only have got its 
late surprising secret news through the instrumen- 
tality of a Cabinet Minister, ie. of a man forfeiting 
his engagements to his colleagues. And Lord Derby 
added that as the news couldn’t come through 
Foreign-office clerks, couldn't come from abroad, 
could only come from a Cabinet Minister, and had 
not come from Lord Aberdeen, he (Lord Derby) was 
sure something was wrong somewhere; and, accord- 
ingly, he gave notice that if the Times should con- 
tinue to be the most interesting paper in Europe, by 
getting earlier informatiou touching the government 
of the world than can be got at even by such a gossip- 








side a total of 409/.; leaving a favourable balance 
of 1251. 

But even more important than the money balance 
is the moral balance. We have before noticed the 
effect of the farm, in operating as a check upon 
mere idlers, who sought to live upon the poor- 
rates in squalid dependency, without earning their 
bread ; we have now another proof of the advan- 
tage of such an institution. Under the able in- 
struction of Mr. H. G. Holloway, the schoolmaster, 
the younger inmates have been trained to earn 
their bread; his kindly manner of teaching has 
instilled into their moan & a due sense of industry, 
its duties and advantages ; and several of the boys 
who are now out into the world have profited by 
this paternal care. 

From what we hear of the farm, we can only 
hope that the Guardians will persevere in the 
course that they have pursued with so much suc- 
cess; believing that their own intelligence will 
enable them to improve as they proceed. For 
— in the industrial farm at Sheffield, which 
the Union clerk, Mr. Watkinson, conducted 
through so many difficulties with so much ability, 
it was found that labour in the open air positively 
required, as well as earned, a better diet than that 
permitted in the house. But this point, as well as 
the due encouragement of efficient officers, such as 
Mr. Holloway, is so evident, that men whose in- 
telligence has led them into this interesting expe- 
riment can scarcely miss the right course. 





ping noble as Lord Derby (who, in this speech, 
innocently told two or three Cabinet secrets, and indi- 
jeated that he had watched who dined with Lord 
| Aberdeen, and what journalists were most frequently 
| seem prowling about Downing-street—all his 
'small facts telling of his petty nature), then 
he would have the Times up to the bar! 
, What did this mean? Simply that Lord 
| Derby was suggesting that he didn’t believe the 
jword of Lord Aberdeen. Every one knew what 
it meant; and Lord Derby’s threat, which was 
delivered with an emphasis that was passionate, 


——— 
parliamentary proceedings, and too greatly . 


be confessed that the Cabinet bench did not look 
grand—not as Lord Clarendon’s remorseless truth. 
tellers should look. 

For other reasons beyond those suggested in thege 
discussions, the Ministry has not had a . 
aspect all this week. Not to mention the dig. 
astrous circumstance on Monday of Lord Palmerston 
losing his temper, and, with it, a considerable share 
of the admiration conditionally extended to him (in 
anticipation of that possible Premiership which ig to 
climax symmetrically a career of official Promotion) 
by the pious and placid middle class delegating Mr, 
Bright to rebuke martial jocularity in “ responsible” 
statesmen:—not to dwell upon (though Mr. Disraeli 
will for some time live upon) Sir James Graham's 
indiscretions,—-his last being an explanation even 
worse than the Reform Banquet offence, inasmuch 
as it'was the ungraceful explanation of a dull but 
spiteful old gentleman:—not to make anything of 
these points of the Opposition,—though really when 
youths of sixty and seventy, with half a century of 


this fashion, one begins to give in to the theory that 
veterans are just as unfit for the chief affairs of 
state as for the chief affairs of war,—what are we to 
think of a Coalition Government, including all the 
talents, which so slightly impresses its subordinates 
with sense as to permit to a red-tapy F, Peel, with 
blotter hair, cream-laid complexion, and sealing-way 
gestures, to rise in the House of Commons—th 
House just at present engaged in Corruption-cur 
Bills—and to defend the appointment to a colonial 
judgeship of a Stonor, convicted of electioneering mal- 
practices? Of course Mr. F. Peel, one of those dis- 
tinguished statesmen who inherit portfolios and MP, 
dom for reasons with which an enlightened country 
is not particularly acquainted, perhaps because itis 
so used to the Commons as well as the Lords being 
hereditary that it never cares to inquire,—of coute 
Mr. F. Peel had on a Thursday, and again last night 
(when, fresh from St. Patrick’s Day festivities, a host 
of tipsy Irish members, cheered by tipsy young Eng 
lish members, made a raid upon him, and, he being 
annihilated, upon each other) to apologise for what 
he had said on Tuesday. Of course the Mr. Stonor, 
whose appointment Mr. F. Peel “on the whole” r- 
fused to cancel, is to be sacrificed, and is to be kicked 
out, aruined and blasted man: and Mr. F. Peelis 
not ashamed, and is not shy, and will week after 
week go on, as a crack Minister, although he thus 
elaborately and conscientiously demonstrates his in- 
capacity to appreciate even so small a matter f 
tactique as managing a bureau in re a Stonor, Of 
course the Duke of Newcastle, who is also a possible 
Premier, and wishes to make the acquaintance of the 
country, which his being a Duke renders difficult, 
and leaves him at a disadvantage as eompeting with 
the other possible Premiers by whom the Coalition 
Cabinet is crowded,—of course the Duke of New- 
castle no sooner heard of Mr. F. Peel's “ on‘the whol” 
opinion in} answer to Mr. Moore—a man Mr. F. Ped 
thought was of no consequence, because he sits below 
the gangway and talks with a pronounced Mayo # 
cent, and entertains a Cassandraish style of political 
oratory—than the Dukeof Newcastleswore (officially) 
at Mr. F. Peel, and peremptorily ordered that stolid 
but disciplined and not sensitive young man to 
down to the House and confess that he had for one 
been slightly too red-tapy—and that, in fact, a 
short, he had made a fool of himself. Of course the 





would have been taken as a very serious matter, 
but that Lord Aberdeen, in a quiet but unscrupu- 
lously crafty way, hoarsely hear-heared the denun- 
ciation, and thus, to Lord Derby’s astonishment, 
made Lord Derby sit down, looking silly. All the 


;world agrees with Lord Derby that Lord Aberdeen 


was not exact in his repudiation of such a con- 
nexion with the Times as might account for the 
news that journal gives Lord Clarendon as to what 
the British Cabinet is doing: and, not elegantly, but 
forcibly, Lord Malmesbury hinted the general sus- 
picion that our Premier would be more dignified if 
he were more candid. But Lord Malmesbury’s con- 
genial quotation from Sancho Panza was tanta- 
mount to giving Lord Aberdeen—the lie; and as 
the Ministers silently and humbly endured it, and 
as Lord Aberdeen himself, who too much despises 








Duke of Newcastle, at once a very bold maa ands 
very prudent man, would not risk scandal by the 
retention of a Stonor: he would not give such § 
handle to an Opposition which is eager to prove, out 
of that desire which all the bad have to discover 
there is no good, that the Government is not pa 
sionately in earnest in introducing schemes for 
purification of the picked but philosophical com 
stituency ofacountry which is renowned over the 
world for its Christianity being so much more 
than the Christianity of the Emperor of Russia. Stonor 
will, accordingly, descend from the bench, and will take 
his place, in lieu, on that political shelf which is 00 
admirable a stand-point for clever English barristers 
who have a tendency to moralise on the morality of 
their own, their native, land. Stonor’s 
Keogh and Sadleir, who have great influence 


Lord Derby, sardonically cheered the insult, it must 





Parliamentary experience, blunder and bully after - 
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Newcastle, who believes Ireland is only 
pana — in a popular spirit, and who thinks 
and Sadleir are the men to keep a Go- 
that well in with the priests,— wiil write long 
letters to Stonor explaining :—“My dear Stonor,—It’s 
a deuced bad business; but it can’t be helped. 
Moore is so vindictive, and had been heard to speak 
to Disraeli on the matter; so you must lie by, and 
Jet it blow over. Hope you've good weather in Vic- 
toria. No news. Yours truly, &c.”—And the matter 
will blow over; and = Spy Peel = rte ed 
yer, and will as much as ever look down 
= lige—whe is called “ Elastic ee to es 
‘ im from “ Red Tape”—as “ impulsive,” an 
Oe eta” And though the leading journal, 
which turns round twice a week, and which is shocked 
at electoral immorality, calls for general justice a la 
Stonor, and demands that nobody who bribes should 
get anything,—an arrangement which would consi- 
derably relieve Hayter’s mind, in answering the ap- 
plications of independent members,—still it is pos- 
sible that no remarkable change will very soon be 
made in ordinary political arrangements. The Duke 
of Newcastle has dragged Mr. Stonor from the 
bench; but there is no doubt that the Duke of New- 
eastle (unless Moore kills Sadleir in the inevitable 
duel, consequent upon the feverish scene of last night, 
and so gets on anew committee of awkward private 
investigation) will do all he can to get a judgeship 
for his pleasant little friend, Mr. Keogh, who probably 
knows how it came about that Stonor, an English 
barrister, got to bribing in the back streets 
of an Irish borough. And though the Irish 
Member Morality Committee is expected to make 
rather a strongish report, to the effect that certain 
poor, but philosophical Hibernian gentlemen contrive 
at once to serve their country and get lots of pa- 
tronage, which they sell to the highest bidder, still 
there is no reason to suppose that any large number 
of Irish representatives will be expelled, or that, if 
they were, their excessively Catholic and Christian 
country would not send men like them back 
again—priests excelling in nephews and cousins,— 
and Duffyites having no bowels for the claims of) 
family against the claims of nationality. Stonor is 
to be unwigged, as having a bosom unworthy of the 
ermine, but will Coppock—he of a corps of Stonors, 
—be less affectionately greeted? Will Stafford, who 
made a self-governed country pay for his hotel bills, 
and who sold the navy that he might buy votes,— 
will Stafford rush to a Sabine farm and repose under 
branches and read the Georgics in a Hundred of Chil- 
tern? Will any one of those members, who owe their 
seatsin theenlightened People’s House to the vigorous 
villany which feeds Stonors and degrades electoral 
Englishmen, resign, and rush in search of death into 
the ranks of those brave troops who are on their 
way to bewilder the harems, and defend the honour 
of Turkey? No: if when Stonor returns, he gets a 
seat in the Strangers’ Gallery, he will see and hear 
many debates, in which all the debaters either have 
had transactions with Brown or Coppock, or have 
availed nee of that charming fact distinguish- 
ing our happy land—viz., that “property always 
its influence,” which means that, if you poe 
ee or half a county, you will have suffi- 
e itons, who never shall be slaves, to get you 
Within range of Mr. Speaker’s eye. . 
Unless, indeed, as Lord John would say, we get 
be Reform Bill made law this session—with its 
unt “riders,” which only those of great 
} like the unsophisticated Mr. Hume (who two 
yeare 489, commenting on Lord John’s democracy 
speech, said he didn’t believe in Lord John), are dis- 
Posed to believe. We are to have a (proposed) second 
reading of the bill : and we are to have the bill defeated, 
cn 8 several applications from in- 
deen, who will Ts have already reached Lord Aber- 
of the ber remember everything but the names 
applicants, for the places of Sir William 
powenth and Mr. Osborne—Lord John’s payless 
ie tow — any one outside the Cabinet. 
okie hen ? Lord John Russell will sit ona 
; ch instead of a front bench, and will have 
— to get up those clever _ anecdotes of 
worth will never tell: and Sir William Moles- 
return to his historical task, so worthy 





of a British Radical, of obtaining (when he is 


awake) self-government for the colonies, the 
home country having got all that sort of 
thing already; and Mr. Bernal Osborne will re- 
appear in debate, and publicly crack some private 
jokes—such as that it is quite official for a Lord of 
the Admiralty to be half seas over, and that Sir 
James Graham was only inspecting the state of the 
Baltic fleet when he got into a “mess.” But that 
is all: a Whig party cannot be reconstructed while 
all the Whigs are saying that “Reform” is Lord 
John’s crotchet; a coalition is likely to be a normal 
condition of our politics for some time to come; and 
even in Opposition, if Lord John sought to be an 
Opposition leader, the utmost he could hope would 
be to lead a Coalition Opposition. He could not ven- 
ture to impede Government by pertinacity, out of 
office, with his deplorable Reform Bill, that no one 
cares about; and nothing can be clearer than 
this, that not even on the question of Reform 
could he control the idolatrous Radicals who, 
for the nonce, surprise him, as well as ruin him, 
by insisting that they have confidence in him. 
And Lord John would not lead Manchester in oppo- 
sition; and no Liberal leader can do anything in this 
country unless he secures Manchester. As long as 
Manchester supported the present Coalition it was 
very strong. Manchester, which wants conditions 
about the war and reality about the Reform Bill, is 
now dead against the Coalition. War was declared 
on Monday, when Mr. Bright showed up Lord Pal- 
merston, Sir James Graham, and Sir William Moles- 
worth; and when Mr. Cobden keenly ridiculed the 
indignation of those personages by the remark that, 
when a man got into a passion and talked of his in- 
difference and contempt, the said man was most pro- 
bably doing a very silly thing; and the prediction 
may be safely ventured on that, if Mancheste, 
is not appeased, which Mr. Disraeli will endeavour 
to prevent, neither Lord Aberdeen nor Lord John 
will get on very well or very comfortably. As to 
Lord Palmerston, who has now for the second time 
within the memory of the new Parliament expressed 
his derision of liberals, it is to be hoped we shall 
hear no more from the Dudley Stuart or Deadly 
stupid class of Radicals of that noble viscount’s 
anxiety about the struggling nationalities on the 
Continent. But that is hoping much. There is 
Sir James Graham, who every session commits some 
grotesque stupidity, and yet session after session 
we hear of Sir James Graham’s tremendous capacity 
as “a first-rate man, sir.” Men will believe any- 
thing who will believe Lord Aberdeen when he 
repudiates the statement that the Government organ 
is the Government organ. 

If Lord John would rise above his resolution to 
spite a Lord Grey, and gain the approbation of a 
Joe Hume or Jack Shelley, and would note the 
signs of the times, he would see that the present 
phase of the Parliamentary Reform question is this 
—ought there to bea Parliament at all during a war? 
Lord Malmesbury was loudly hear-heared on 
Monday, when he suggested that a constitutional 
Government was at a great disadvantage, in carrying 
ona war, in not being enabled to enforce “ secrecy’’ 
of deliberation and operation: and that distinguished 
Whig, Earl Fitzwilliam, was also applauded by the 
Lords, and would get the majority of the votes of 
the House of Commons, in the argument that “ The 
Press” was a nuisance. Last night, what could be 
more “inconvenient” than the questions put to 
Ministers about Neutrals? Not that they gave any 
answers that we could understand; and not, indeed, 
that our constitutional Government, doesn’t, after 
all, contrive, to obtain more “secrecy” than such 
an excellent despotism as that of our beloved ally, 
Louis Napoleon, cares to seek for. But it vexes 
Ministers: teases Foreign-office clerks: and the 
Senate not being after all instructed, the Senate 
begins to think, and then the public, that, perhaps, 
it would be just as well, and not less dignified, if 
Mr. Layard got no opportunity of making resultless 
speeches, and if the Houses agreed to be prorogued 
till,—her Majesty wanted more money. It is the 
almost universal argument that while a war is being 
carried on no other “ question,” not even that of 
“ Reform,” ought to be entertained: and if the fact 
happens to turn out, on the one hand, that no 
question is entertained, and on the other that the 
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Parliament is told nothing whatever about the war, 
except that what the newspapers tell is all false, 
which the newspapers the day after can tell them- 
selves, with the conscientiousness which distinguishes 
British journalism in the enjoyment of idiots for 
foreign correspondents, the obvious inquiry is this 
—why should there be a Parliament while 
there is a war? Is it to get “papers?” Ob- 
serve that Lord Derby, one of the governing 
classes, said on Monday that he was aware 
of the existence of the to-be celebrated corre- 
spondence between the Russian and English 
Courts, but that he would never have thought of 
mentioning anything about the matter to the en- 
lightened country, had it not been for the Czar’s 
spite, and the Times’ “d—d good-natured friend”- 
liness. Observe, also, that Mr. Disraeli, the all but 
reckless leader of a discontented Opposition, said, 
the same night, that he “fully” admitted the necessity 
of a Government striking out all the “confidential 
passages” (that is, the passages that would tell any- 
thing) from the papers laid before Parliament; and 
he went on to make a formal request, that as the to- 
be celebrated papers about the aforesaid correspon- 
dence were of an exceptional character, only to be 
produced by an accidental necessity, they should not 
be, in point of fact, “cooked.” Will this wonderful 
country ever get out of its traditions that it is free, 
and face such things as such observations imply? 
Will the country never see that the govern 
classes have the most hearty contempt for it and its 
delusions? 

By-and-by, “after Easter,” the Coalition —of 
whomsoever it may then be composed—will get Par- 
liament prorogued till Christmas, and then our 
Government will enjoy the “secrecy” Lord Malms- 
bury ey extols. But not till all the 
money is voted ; and, to get the money voted with 
rapidity, it is suggested that Mr. Gladstone should 
endeavour to avoid the double column of attack on 
the income-tax, led by Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Hume, 
by taking Sir Charles Wood's permanent advice to 
Finance Ministers in a mess —to take back his 
budget. Mr. Gladstone will be mortified, but he 
has confessed one great error—and he is practisi: 
to confess that this year’s budget won't do—tho' 
it may pass, thanks to tamed Radicals. Louis 
Napoleon’s war finance has given England a lesson 
and the coalition may be quite certain that w 
have to gotoaloan. Financial tion 
theories explode in the presence of great facts ; and 
as a war opens Mr. Hume will see that no count 
will consent to be so virtuous as to “pay its way. 
= are not i honest ewe our fathers, and our 
‘athers insisted that we should pay the of 
their magnanimous wars to restore the Boarbena. 
In now undertaking as great a war (in company with 
him who is nephew of the man the last war was to 
put down) to preserve the Turks, which is quite as 
chivalrous as the attempt to restore the Bourbons— 
and even more spiritedly impracticable —we are 
quite certain to insist that our sons and dsons 
shall share so much of the glory as is incl in the 
participation of the cost. 


Saturday Morning. A SrRancer. 








Tue Prorestaxt Ipga.—Protestantism has done great 
things for us. Our princes might enjoy the release afforded 
by the Reformation from their dependence on Rome, and cer- 
tain advantages in regard to territory and regal dignity : but 
all these were small matters in comparison with the 
to — oan and —— of oe © Ps “4 the 
right of free inquiry an vate ju nt, ai 
litical liberties Thich fallow from eos pemanal prcegeties, 
When our Elizabeth was the central power of Protestantism, 
hated by the old world of Europe, and idolised by the new 
mind that was growing up, the English nation was alive in 
every fibre. How its heart beat when the news came that 
the Spanish Armada was on the sea! How its pulses throbbed 
when its sovereign called it out to defend its shores and all 
the liberties within them! And how the people rallied as 
one man when the procession of sails ap in the channel, 
as if England and Spain had come up against each other like 
heaven and hell! If it had been heaven and hell, our fathers 
could not have been more alive,—more full of purpose and 
duty, or of the sublime joy that attends upon them, Then 
was established our dominion of the seas; and then arose 
the first clear conviction that the interests of the sovereign 
and the people were one. It is the fashion in Catholic coun- 
tries to make out that Protestantism was a great curse to us 
by occasioning the strifes between the Episcopalians and the 
Puritans; but the answer is found in the position held by 
England in Cromwell's time. The continental relations of 
England during the protectorate were such as no monarch 
but Elizabeth had ever conceived of. We were able to hel 
the weak and awe the strong. To “ avenge the slang 
saints,” victims of Catholicism, became soon unnecessary, 
because our mere reprobation sufficed, In the strength of 
our hearts we conquered on every side; and the world, see- 
ing us in earnest, waited on our bidding. This was because 
we hada conviction to work from, and a duty to do.— West- 

: Revi 








THE LEADER. 


Rue had great faults, but for large impassioned singing, for exquisit 
execution, and a voice of thrilling tenderness, he has never been equalled in 
our time. 


[Sarurpay, 
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Literature. 


Crities are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 








The newnumber of The London Quarterly is more theological than suits our 
tastes, but we must suppose it to be an excess acceptable to the subscribers, 
Lrreratvne loses an ornament, and men of Letters a friend, in Taomas | There is a very interesting paper on Madagascar, and one on the M 
Noox Taxrourp, who this week died on the Judge’s bench in the very act | which suggests strange reflections on the sagacity of men sifting the 
of addressing the Grand Jury. He died ‘young,—fifty-eight is young for | “evidences of Mormonism,” who never think of applying that sagacity to 
such men. But he had lived long enough to earn distinction at the bar, the evidences of Christianity. The Tendencies of Modern Poetry are treated | 
and eminence in Literature seldom attained by men distinguished at the |in a review of Avexanper Sarru and Balder, but not with any remarkable 
bar ; he had lived long enough to connect his name with the Literature of | superiority. 
our day, and to make his name pleasantly and affectionately remembered in 
every cirele. Early in life we hear of the young student welcomed among| One of the greatest discoveries of our day is that made by Qraype 
the distinguished guests of Caartes Laman, writing criticisms on the young | Brrwarp, of the constant formation of sugar in the liver of animals, 
Macreapr, reporting for the press, and contributing to the London Maga- | Feed an animal how you will—with food containing saccharine matters, ang 
zine. His profession then absorbs him; but not wholly, as Jon testifies. | with food containing no trace of them, you always find the animal has, from 
The success of Jon, at first printed privately and eulogised in the Quarterly, | the blood, formed sugar for itself. This sugar, which is secreted by the 
then timidly represented “ for one night” on the occasion of Macreapy’s liver, is, like all secretions, under the influence of the nervous system; you 
benefit, then—the success being too great for timidity or modesty to prevail | have only to cut what are called the pneumogastric nerves, and ina fey 
—played for many nights, till it became a “ stock piece.” It was succeeded | hours all the sugar vanishes. | 
by the Athenian Captive; which has not held its place on the stage; and by| The amount of sugar thus formed in every healthy animal may be ig. | 
Glencoe, which was almost a failure. Besides these tragedies he has written | creased by certain influences, and then it gives rise to, or is the indication of 

Vacation Rambles and Memorials of Charles Lamb ; and further showed his | various diseases. In one disease the quantity is so great that M. Tutixag 7 
devotion to Literature by numberless graceful acts of kindness and sym- | extracted 15 kilogrammes of sugar (something like thirty pounds) from the 
pathy. secretions of one patient! Real sugar, too, and of irreproachable taste 

Another death has also to be reoorded, that of the greatest tenor of our | according to Boussixcauxt, who tasted it. 
day, Runs, who died at Bergamo in his sixtieth year, having left the stage| But now attend to this: what Nature does in disease Man can do in the 
some ten or-eleven years, In the Musical World we read a Memoir from | terrible theatre of Experiment. Cravupe Bernaxp has proved that there iy 
which an extract or two may interest :— a very small region of the spinal column (by anatomists styled the medulla 
“ Before he was.cight years. old, he sang in the churches, or took a violin part in the | oblongata), the wounding of which (between the origin of the pneumogastric 

orchestra. Some time later, he was confided tothe care of Dom Santo, a priest and organist | and acoustic nerves) provokes this increased secretion of sugar, andif with a 


at Adro, near Brescia, who some knowledge of harmony and singing. After havin . oie s : 
tried the voice of young Bubini, he came tos ecision that the child had no dispositions for | *harp instrument you wound a dog or a rabbit in this place, you will find that 
the vocal i ~ sent him back = his father. = latter, poneres, senenied Sas ~ in a little while sugar has accumulated to an immense extentin the blood and 
ist was wrong in inion, continued to give lessons to his son, who at the oe ’ ‘ °. oat . 
er wap pe vo aps ssunadiieest. After this essay, Rubini other liquids. One trembles to think of the commercial application of this 
went to where he had contracted an engagement to play violin solos in the| discovery! Instead of Uncle Tom perspiring among the sugar-canes for 
| —n an —~ _ - or moar — «Geto femme —_ amiable Lecrers, we see an European Lecnree collecting together a me 
triumphant, and he obtained from the impresario a reward in amenaminbes to about | Bagerie of animals, pricking their spinal cords, and opening a new field to 
four shillings. The remembrance of this event was often a source of gaiety to Rubini, when | commercial enterprise with the sugar thus obtained. Imagine Mrs, J 
he afterwards became celebrated. Nevertheless Socket thee. eniatliik 0 centile theme ita to t Pad th a o~ ted fi Seite oe on = / 
effaced by the refusal of the director of the at Milan to admit him among the yee a ay . Mf on ge ae oe ete ae - 
choruses, on the that he had not sufficient voice. The only resource left him was to| disappearance she deplores! imagine the sudden rise in the cats 
embrace an offer join a strolling troupe of singers who were just setting out for Piedmont. De gone: Perhaps , see > i and Haxes might be found who 
At Fossano, Saluzze, and Vereelli, he was entrusted with the first tenor parts. At the last- k aah “gr . 7 . 
mentioned town he beeame acquainted with a violinist named Madi, with whom he associated would thus utilize superfluous Christians! It is a discovery with vast 
himself for- the purpose of giving concerts. A tournée through Alexandria, Novi, and | horizons. 
Valenza, however, proved unsuceessful, and they were compelled t return to Vercelli. The 
ill-luck which Rubini in all his excursions induced him to retire from the 
strolling and proceed to Milan, in the chance of finding employment. At Milan, the 
only chance he obtained was an t for the autumm season, at Pavia, on a salary of 
less than two pounds a success there was so great, that he was invited to 
Brescia for the Carnival in 1815, with the magnificent sum of 40/. for three months.” 


This sum of 401, for three months is piquantly to be contrasted with the 
sums which great singers receive in Paris and London, and with what 
Runrt himself received there :— 











SINGLE VISION WITH TWO EYES, 


The Eye in Health and Disease; with an Account of the Optometer, for the adaptation 
Glasses; being the Substance of Lectures at the Central London Ophthalmic Hospi 
By Alfred: Smee, F.R.S. Second Edition. Price 5s. Longman and Co. 
Tus very interesting little work is addressed to the general public as well a 
to the medieal profession, and contains valuable matter in the form of advice 
7” 7 ae ., |to all persons who may suffer from any of the manifold defects and diseases 
Gath ht Oe, 105, Baiada ie Sv apr Pain Rovio th oye opel elle adce to all ues sot 


alone, and was founded on no preceding model, the elegance of his vocalisation, and the rare spectacles and other glasses; and, lastly, matter interesting to the philo 
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good taste displayed in his ornaments and fioriture, ensured his triumph. La Donna del 
Lago, La Gazza Ladra, and Otello confirmed his reputation, and the critics unanimously 
pronounced him the ‘ King of Tenors.’ — who had ceded Rubini to the administra- 
tion of the Théatre Italien, reclaimed him at the expiration of six mouths. Once more in 
~— the now great singer was speedily despatched to Milan, and thence to Vienna, where 
he had already been in 1824, In the interval, Bellini’s Pirata and Sonnambula, and Doni- 
had provided Rubini with that particular character of music which 
ization and his talent, and in which he showed himself far superior 
to what he had been in the of Rossini. Bellini and Rubini seemed born for each 
other, and their mutual to depend on their continued union. It was from this epoch 
(1826) that the incon ie Superiority of Rubini, in a special kind of music, over all con- 
temporary singers, was In the - we have cited he first made use of those 
frequent contrasts of forte and piano, which, for fifteen years, was the most distinctive cha- 
racteristic of his talent, and which he must be admitted to have abused by excess, although 
by its means he was acenstomed to excite the liveliest transports of his hearers. This con- 
trast was the stamp of his individuality; and through it he created a manner, or (manner- 
=), imitators of which have unfortunately been always painfully inferior to their 


e 
“ Until 1831, Rubini remained the exclusive property of Barbaja, who raised his salary 
(the greater part of which, of course, went into the pockets of the cunning entrepreneur ) 
to 60,000 francs (24002). At length, freed from responsibility, he returned to Paris, 
where he excited the greatest enthusiasm in J/ Pirata, Anna Bolena, La Sonnambula, and 
other operas of the new repertoire. The absolute frenzy created among the Parisian 
diletianti by liis execution of the airs, ‘Tu vedrai sventurata,’ ‘ Vivi tu,’ and ‘ Tutto é 
sciolto,’ in those operas, surpassed anything before or since. 
_ “In the same year, Rubini made his first appearance at her Majesty's Theatre in London, 
in Bellini’s J? Pirata, in company with his wife, Mdme. Rubini,* who was engaged as prima 
. His reception, until the last scene, was cold, and he failed to move the audience into 
any display of enthusiasin; but ‘Tu vedrai sventurata’ awoke them from their trance, and 
Rubini triumphed in as he had triumphed in Paris. From 1831 to 1841 he was 


engaged alternately, every year, six months in Paris, and six months in London, and at the 
ag = provincial feativals—except in 1838, when he passed the summer at his native place 
in Bergamo. His reputation continually increased, peel th successes caused him to be 


zetti’s Anna 
specially suited his 


rded as the first tenor of the His gains sur; those of any of those singers 
whom fortune has most favoured. “Daring he year which immediately followed the termi- 
nation of his ey pr with Barbaja, Rabini earned 125,000 francs (5000/.); and, from 
that time forward, his actual income was something more than 200,000 francs (8000/.). In 


1841, he was supposed to be worth two millions and a half of francs—or 100,001.” 





sophical inquirer. There is also an account of the stereoscope and binocular 
perspective aflixed to this edition. Plates and diagrams increase the we 
fulness of the book. 

Why with two eyes we have only single vision has always been a vexed ptv- 
blem. The revelations of the stereoscope, which show that in each visual pit- 
ture there are two distinct images seen at different angles, destroy the once 
popular explanation which attributed the singleness of vision to the decussation 
of the _— nerves ; if, indeed, such proof were necessary in presence of the 
fact we have more than once insisted on, of men having but one sound with 
two ears, one scent with two nostrils, one touch with two hands, in all 
cases no decussation of the nerves can be adduced. Mr. Smee has 
a solution of the problem which we can by no means accept. He say 
“ that we mentally know that two objects cannot be in the same places 
the same time; and therefore if the two images formed in the eyes are 
to our reason in the same spot, it of necessity happens that we see but 006 
and not two objects.” That no such metaphysieal explanation can be valid 
may easily be shown. Fire two pistols at precisely the same instant, 
although reason tells you that there are two sounds, sensation will tell you 
of but one. In an orchestra, if the instruments are perfect in tune 
time, your reason is perfectly aware of a multiplicity of instruments 
each set (say the violins) produces but one sensation. But let the 
not be fired simultaneously, let the violins be inexact in time or tune, a” 
then you have two or more sounds. The explanation we would offer is this 
two simultaneous and similar sensations are necessarily merged into one - 
similarity and simultaneity prevents our distinguishing any difference, 
unless we distinguish some difference we cannot have more than one sensa 
When an object falls upon two eyes, it produces two similar images siumul- 
taneously; when the two hands or the two fingers touch one object, the sem 
sation derived from each hand being similar and the two being simultaneous 
we only feel one object. In the well known experiment of feeling the“ 
of your nose with crossed fingers and thereby receiving the impression pe 
two tips, the simultaneity and precise similarity of the impressions 
destroyed by pressure on the crossed finger. So likewise in the 





* Her last season as a public singer was Rubini’s first in London. 


of seeing an object double by slightly pressing the eye from is a 
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pereeived differences we could have but one sensation. It is the 
Usher simultaneity of sensation from two eyes and two ears which 

*¢o ingle vision and single audition. Mr. Smee’s explanation will 
ss or meet the cases just mentioned, nor will it ever explain why, in spite 


of reason, we haye two sensations from an object known to be single. The 
we have. suggested is, we believe, novel; let the reader pro- 
arate eonellbg the reader to Mr. Smee’s work for information on the 
jous topies it treats so well we will cite the following passage for the sake 
of its practical bearing :— 

* Que organs of vision enable us to judge whether an object be at rest or in motion, We 
sate motion trom being obliged to move the eye to maintain a distinct image of the 
. and in this case you also perceive that our sense of motion in the muscles gives rise 
the idea of motion. ‘The limited field of distinct vision must much contribute to the 
be of our idea of the motion of a body. You may observe many curious effects of 
t rest and motion on the river steamers, whether other boats are at rest or in 
motion around you. To jddge of motion in other bi dies you must either be at rest or know 
srmrate of progression, or you may be Jed into curious errors. Motion directly towards 
ay ‘ou is a phenomenon very difficult to appreciate, but you will find that binocular 
pt sans you materially to judge of the effect. Besides our estimate of motion by the 
muscles of the eyeball, we must als» take into consideration the action of the muscles of 
the head in some cases: hence, our idea of motion as deduced from our sense of muscular 

is a very complex affair. , 

“The eye, in its normal state, is influenced by the seven colours of the spectrum, appreciates 

each colour, and views white light uncoloured. By the optical apparatus objects are de- 
n free from spherical aberration, and act upon the retina. It is, indeed, a 

tifal sight to observe the inverted image which is formed upon the retina of an animal, 
and which may be seen by scruping away the back part of the sclerotic. 

“« After the i is formed upon the retina it takes a certain time for the idea of vision 
to be paeioniere rts has been determined to be the one-eighth of a second, on which 
account an objeet in rapid rotatory motion appears as a circle, because the impression en- 
dures till the be a anagem. vo . : : 

& The fact-of time being required for vision has an important bearing upon railway acci- 
dents, as it is-quite manifest that only a certain number of objects can be seen every 
minute. Under the present system, the engine-driver has to look out for signals, regulate 
his engine, and attend to its working. Now, when an engine is travelling at sixty miles an 
hour, an immensity of objects has to be focused and observed before the engine can be 
driven with safety, and practically wo find that if anything is amiss it is frequently unob- 
served, and a-frightful accident is the result. ‘The laws of vision indicate that a man’s 


entire attention is required to inspect the road for safe travelling, and probably fifty or sixty 
miles are the limit of i ion at one time. 
4 When a fatal accident occurs from the engine-driver having too much to do, he should 


be liable for — as he has no business to undertake duties which he cannot pos- 
sibly perform. The irectors who employ him in so murderous a manner should he held 
criminally liable, besides being compelled to make large pecuniary compensation for any 
damage which may ensue.” 





MODERN POETS; RAZZIA THE SECOND. 
ix commencing a second Razzia among the “ Poems,” which like bees in 
summer have mn crowding with murmurous clamour the entrance to the 
Hive of Parnassus, we must first dispose of a little brochure: Selections from 
the Poetry of Heinrich Heine. Translated by John Ackerlos (John Chap- 
man), a-curious little volume, which the translator modestly and truly says 
will give some idea of Heine’s matter and manner, “ but I am only too sen- 
sible that they do no. justice whatever to the original. Neither me they 
heen selected as Heine's best poems; there are better poems than any of 
these among his poetry. They were selected simply because they seemed 
to me'to be most susceptible of translation without violence or great injus- 
tice, and in the main to be characteristic.” There is no likelihood of the 
ag ge poems of Heine meeting with adequate translation, 
John Ackerlos has done wisely in leaving them unattempted. Un- 
happily the best specimen in his sha is the ‘‘ wicked and witty” poem 
led Disputation, which, as he intimates, is ‘“ strong meat, and I entreat 
— of weak and ladies of all digestions not to meddle with it.” 
who are not scared by Rabelaisic fun and language sans feuille de 
feria ean alone be told to read it. The translator holds out a hope of 
; owing — volume with selections from Heine’s prose: a better ven- 
ure, we think. 
the remarks we formerly made on the distinction between cullti- 
vating the accomplishment of verse as an elegant accomplishment, and 
publishing the products thereof, never seem to have occurred to the Rev. 
James Banks, whose Nuge: the Solace of rare Leisure in Verse (R. Hard- 
Wicke) has on the title page its condemnation. Poetry is an Art: an Art 
requiring, over and above the creative faculties, the severe discipline of crea- 
tivelabour, Young gentlemen and ladies may ‘‘ dash off a stanza” as they 
“knock off a sketch.” The thing is not difficult of accomplishment nor 
much worth accomplishing. Unless they give their lives to Art they will 
dot works aving life. It is not in moments of rare leisure that 
Works are written, be those works no longer than a page each. The Rev. 
J. Banks “ asks of the public a candid perusal. He does not deprecate 
criticisms from which he may gather wisdom; nor, on the other hank court 
ind : which might buoy him with false hopes. His delight is in versi- 
fication, and he is not likely to forego it; though the favour or disfavour of 
the present effort may suggest much of improvement and amendment.” 
Now let us ask Mr, Banks a plain question : the volume he has printed gives 
such evidence of an amiable accomplished mind that we feel we may speak 
to him in all sincerity, In asking the public for a candid perusal does he 
Rot see that he is asking what in another would be an impertinence ? Sup- 
4man were to ask the public to come and hear him sing the music of 
~~ Hoven or Gluck, at the same time announcing that he had never trained 
, 8 @singer, but had only given to the art some few intervals of 
leisure pose another were to ask the public to come and candidly 
look at (having paid some shillings for the privilege) his pictures, he at the 
Same time dec ring Painting was not the Art he had been trained to, and 
sketches ~ ¥ merely the result of his leisure? What would yo 
“8 say to such proposals? Yet, if he does not see that Poetry is an Art 
as dificult as wel ihes yet to learn what Poetry is. That he has de- 
MM versification, we are pleased to hear; it is a refined and refining 
versifies with talent, as we perceive. But might not the 
and Painter say as much? We do not charge Mr. Banks with an 
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tap rtinence ~simp ly with a mistake. In publishing he has only followed 
the precedent of t ousands; but no precedent will make it other than a 





mistake. We have read several of the poems in this voltme, but we have 
seen no single verse that—strictly speaking—justifies the publication of 
what has been a private ure. We urge him to continue by all means 
this elegant employment of rare leisure; but we urge him to remember the 
distinction between publicity and privacy. If he has anything to instruct 
the world let him use prose. 

In the author of Morbida; or, Passion Past, and other Poems (Saunders 
and Otley), the mistake we have just commented on rises:nearer to an im- 
pertinence, in the tone of jaunty carelessness with which he throws his 
acknowledged crudities upon the world :— 


‘‘Most of these pieces were written long ago. I am quite aware that it is no reasonable 
plea to state that they were written very rapidly ; but I venture to mention the fact, as it 
is a kind of excuse. The second, third, forth, and fifth poems were written in about a dozen 
nights ; and some of the others, of considerable length, at a single sitting each. Several are 
unfinished, and some much mutilated. 

“Tam conscious that I ought to endeavour to amend much of what I now commit to 
the press, and not to ‘shoot’ these clearings of my desk there; but I do not think it worth 
while to expend any pains upon such materials. I fear it would be in vain to try to make 
these compositions worth much: ‘ the foundations are too sandy.’ ” 


He does not think it worth while to expend any pains in making these 
things better worth your acceptance. Did he but think it worth his while— 
ah! then, indeed, perhaps you might have gems; as it is; you have only 
diamond dust and filings! The author is too clever a man not to see—on 
reflection—the folly of all this. 

Mr. William Thomas Thornton, already known, and favourably, to the 
world in prose (Essay on Over-population and a Plea for Peasant Proprietors), 
now courts the suffrages of poetical readers in a volume: Zohrdb; or,a Mid- 
summer Day's Dream, and other Poems (Longman and Co,), and he does so 
with full consciousness of what he is doing :— 

“ T shall not in these few lines of introduction be guilty of the t affectation, 
frequently committed by writers on their first appara in poetical costume, of degna 
ating my own performances; fer if I thought ill of them myself, I should of course not 
seotinedly expose them to the scrutiny of a tribunal whose judgment I could scarcely expect 
to be more lenient than my own. But though I may as well honestly confess, what it would 
be useless to ae. that I believe my ‘ attempts in verse’ to be not inferior to those of many 
other authors, whose productions have been received with considerable favour by the a 
and though unable to plead * hunger or request of friends’ in excuse for publishi them, 
may at the same time declare that few of them would have been written, and none of them, 
assuredly, would have been printed, ut least in this form, unless I had had in view a much 


higher object than that of either contributing to popular amusement or competing for 
popular applause.” 


And in what may be called the epilogue to the whole, we further read his 


purpose —_ 


“To 
“ JOHN STUART MILL, ESQ, 
“ IN IMITATION OF AN EPISTLE OF HORACE TO M-ECENAS. 


“ Dear Mill, whose friendship’s kindly emphasis 
Approved my first work, and encour this, 
Scarce will you ask, why, from old studies turned, 
My name unknown, a pension yet unearned, 
Problems abstruse and tough, no more J try, 

Of dark Politieal Economy, 

Digging no more in serious dissertation 
To trace the source of Over-population, 
Nor publishing what hidden treasure lies 
Deep in the soil of Peasant ies. 

Age tells on mind, and though my well-used quill, 
Not quite worn out, may do some service still, 
Not less my inward ing I regard, 

And fear to ride my hobby hard, 

Lest the tired jade, urged on beyond his strength, 
In some absurd extreme break down at length. 
Therefore I change my steed, and soaring higher, 
Of loftier truth and nobler good enquire, 

And in this quest, for my whole heart is in’t, 
Cull and compose what presently I print.” 

The volume is, if not poetry in the strictest sense, at least the expression 
in verse of real feeling, sometimes touching—as where the sorrowing heart 
of a father mournfully yet hopefully alludes to the lost child—mostly reflee- 
tive and religious, He should not, however, echo the old foolishness :— 

‘“* Were there no God, and were it true that Chance 
Is Nature's lawgiver perceived to 
Supreme throughout infinity’s expanse, 

And co-existent with eternity.” 

He must know that there is not a sane man who believes “‘ Chance to be 
Nature’s lawgiver,” and that cheap refutations of non-existent i 
are good neither in verse nor prose. The best poem in the volume.is Zohrdb 
—the theme recently treated by Matthew Arnold —which is a morny 
narrative unencumbered by “ fine language.” Of the sonnets we prefer 


—for its sentiment :— 


“ With shame, almost with horror, we reject 
Their abject solace, who, of sin innate 
Calmly discourse, and wrath inate, 
Yet, for themselves, by partial grace elect, 
Exemption from the general doom expect. 
Such doctrine we disdain, of prescient hate 
Creating man, for wrath insatiate 
A helpless victim ;—scorning to connect 
Hopes of salvation with divine caprice, 

A parent, not a tyrant, we adore. 

Our God exaets not human sacrifice. 

And who his guardianship denies, not more 
Insensately blasphemes, than who imputes 
To Him a Moloch’s monstrous attributes.” 


We have here two volumes by ladies—Poems, by Anna Blackwell (John 


Chapman), and Summer Sketches and other Poems, by Bessie Rayner kes 
(John Chapman), both of which display an unusual amount of the accomplish- 
ment, although neither would have been written had not other i 
before them. One peculiarity in these volumes is the predominance of re- 
flection over feeling in them, and sometimes this reflection is expressed in 
language strong and clear, i 
eloquently utters the woman's view of the woman question :— 


written 


Here is a passage in which Miss Parkes 


“‘ Suppose some small philosopher declared 


‘ Man is a creature framed to such an end, 
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And this is his ideal, which attuin’d 
Of his capectty perbape fact 
capacity, psa 
At which ambitious will rebel 
But none less true for that, let him sit down 
And swallow it in silence.’-—Witness all, 
That this is said of women every day. 
Diverse in nature, with unsparing creed 
limit hers, unseeing where it teuds.— 
Girdle with iron bands the sapling tree, 
It shoots into deformity, but He 
Who first its feeble breath of life inspired 
Ordain’d its growth by an interior law 
To full development of loveliness, 
Whereof the planter wots not till he leaves 
It to the kindly care of elements ‘ 
And the free seasons’ change of storm and shine. 
Not for a moment would I underrate 
That sweet ideal which has charm’d the world 
For ages, and will never cease to charm. 
Fair as the creatures of an upper sphere, 
Women among the charities of home p 
Walk noiseless, undefiled ; ah! who would wish 
To turn from this green fertilising course 
Such rills of promise! let each amplify 
In its own proper measure far and wide, 
According to its bounty; sacred be 
The radiant tresses of such ministers, 
And beautiful their feet; but with my voice, 
And with my pen, and with mine uttermost, An 
I say this is not all, and even this, io 
This loveliest life to hidden music set, 
Must be a blossom of spontaneous growth, 
Must spring from aptitude and natural use 
Of gracious deeds, not hardly forced on all, 
As the soul good and fit, lest it deca 
Under the pressure to a loathsome thing, 
* A thing of idl atid mind, 
At which the angels weep. If this be all, 
Speak, thou true heart, out from the hungry sea 
hich suck’d thee down just in thy fruit of life, 
Speak, wife and mother, from that unmark’d grave 
Which those so vainly seek who loved thee well, 
Speak, rather, Margaret, from thy seat in heaven, 
Where thou, in know larger, but in love 
Scarce more perfected, dost those days recall 
Spent in strong aspiration and pursuit 
Of dim ideals, now reveal'd in full, 
With shape sustain’d and meanings more divine. 
Ah, could I give thy dear and honour’d name 
Some little tribute, who wert brave and bold, 
And faithful, as are few! "Tis a small thing, 
An easy thing, to write such witty words 
As Lowell wrote to thee; "tis a hard thing, 
A royal thing, to live so kind a life, — 
Dying, to leave so dear a memory, 
And such a want where thou wast wont to be.” 

To Anna Blackwell we have special praise to award for the careful finish 
of her poems. Although not an original writer, she has the serious feeling 
of an artist for her art; indeed, the literary excellence of her volume so far 
exceeds the poetic that we urge her to quit verse for prose: verse like 
porcelain being almost worthless if it is not perfect. Miss Parkes, on the 
other hand, is careless and impatient, and needs to be impressed with a more 
religious feeling for her art—if she persist in cultivating it at all. The world 
has too much fine poetry to care for the inferior works even of great poets ; 
the least each new aspirant can do is to give the world la créme de la créme. 








REFUTATION OF SPINOZA BY LEIBNITZ. 
Réfutation Inédite de Spinoza par Leibnitz. Précédée un Mémoire. Par A. Foucher de 
Careil. London: D. Nutt. 
Tue newly-discovered treatise written in Leibnitz’s own hand, of which we 
spoke recently, has been published in Paris, and a copy of it sent us by Mr. 
Nutt of Fleet-street, thus enabling us to early fulfil our promise of informing 
the reader as to its authenticity and value. 
Of its authenticity there can be no doubt. The MS. still exists in the 
yublic library at Hanover, and M. Careil gives precise indications of its 
Pistory and the cause of its neglect : it has been tied up in a bundle of papers 
bearing the name of Wachter, thus: Animadversiones ad Joh. Georg. Wach- 
teri librum de recondita Hebreorum philosophia, which, on inspection, turns 
out to be the MS. of Leibnitz, and which contains what the admiring editor 
proclaims a complete refutation of Spinoza. But there are words which 
seem only used to be abused—“ refutation” is one of them. And this at 
tempt to refute Spinoza—although proceeding from one of the giants in 
metaphysics—turns out on inspection to be the stringing together of certain 
assertions which are opposed to the propositions cited. Thus, when Spinoza 
says that God is necessarily a cause, and the cause of all things, Leibnitz 
uietly says, “it is false. God exists necessarily, but he creates freely. 
od has created the forces of things, but these forces are distinct from the 
divine force. Things act by themselves, although they have received the 
force by which they act.” on is another sample of refutation—and very 
tolerable refutation, too, for metaphysics, which mainly consists of plays on 
words: “Spinoza is wrong.in saying that the world is the effect of the 
divine nature, although he does give us to understand that it is not the effect 
of chance. There is a middle term between that which is necessary and 
that which is fortuitous: viz., that which is free.” Risum teneatis amici? 
Can you gravely contemplate great intellects paying themselves with words 
in this way ? 
Throughout the whole of this refutation we only met with one phrase 
which seemed to us worthy of attention on the part of the Spinozist, and 
that is really a good metaphysical argument. It is where Leibnitz objects to 
Spinoza, that if the axiom ex nihilo nihil fit is to be admitted (he rejects it) 
then how can the Modes of Substance come into existence, since there is no 
Substance of Modes—no pre-existent Mode out of which all that exist are 


Ex nihilo aliquid fieri ad fictiones refert Spinoza. Sed revera modi qui fun 
ex nihilo fiunt. Cum nulla sit modorum materia certe nec modus nec ejus 
preexistitit sed alius qui evanuit et cui hie successit. ee 
That, as we said, is a really good metaphysical argument. It is, 
theless, a mere play on words; as may be seen in this parallel 

‘“« Existence has various forms; yet we cannot say that Existence 

all that exists, because forms exist, and there is no Parent-form from which 
all forms proceed, pg store forms do not come under the ca of 
Existence.” With such logomachies will men amuse themselves, clean 
the precious faculties which if directed towards science would enrich man. 
kind! However, as there are Metaphysicians, and among our readers not 
only Metaphysicians but some curious—historically—in Metaphysies, we ma 
commend this volume to them. 7 
It contains the Rough notes—marginalia, as it were—of Leibnitz ce 
Spinoza (and not a regular Treatise, as the title would imply), a translation 
and an introductory Memoir by the editor of no great merit, but which 
settles the vexed question as to the obligations of Leibnitz to Spinoza, 
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THE DUCHESS ELEANOUR. 

Is noticing the failure of The Lovelock the other day I said that it arose 
from no one special defect in the story “so much as from the radical irreme 
diable defect in the author—the total absence of the dramatic sense, power, 
instinct, art—call it what you will—which makes a man a dramatist.” The 
ap ogee on Monday last, at the Haymarket, of a new play, in five acy 

y the author of the Lovelock, confirmed this judgment; for, although it 
escaped the summary verdict which damned, as we expressively say, 
Otymric piece, and although the applauders so far predominated over 
hissers that the piece was announced for repetition on Wednesday and 
Friday, yet there is no disguising the fact that it was a failure, and a failure 
from the same radical defect as the one I noted in the Lovelock. Mh 
Chorley has now had three five acts plays performed :—Old Love and New 
Fortune at the Surrey, the Lovelock at the Orymric, and the L 
Eleanour at the Haymarxet—three failures of a clever man obstinately 
trying ‘for success in a department where success is for him, I believé 
impossible. 

Jramatist, in the high sense of the word, he is not, for he has no power of 
conceiving and representing character, no power of clear] conducting & story 
through incidents. Dramatist, in the lower and theatrical sense, he is not, 
he has not acquired, even by failure, the rudiments of stage art. 
plays of his, which I have seen, showed undeniable talent—but were never 
dramatic. ‘The stories were incomprehensible, the motives elabo con” 
cealed, the characters no characters at all, and the incidents so 
strung together as only to irritate not satisfy curiosity. In_ this 
Eleanour there is more direct action, and a story more comprehensib 
the Lovelock, hence its greater success; but if you attempt to tell the story 
you are forced—like the critic in the Times—to confess an inability to $Y 
“what it is all about.” ‘There was an idea in the author's mind, howevet 





produced? We give in his own words the passage, just paraphrased : 





let me add, a good idea, and one which, had he possessed any 
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«ht have been effective. But the idea is lost in the execution. | understand. She is made jealous of her husband—but nothing comes of her 
faculty, and brilliant actress is married to the great Duke of Ferrara. The | jealousy. Her husband is made to love, or to have loved, the Lady Violet; 


A young 


and stately virtue of this Duchess makes her seem stern and cold to 


ut nothing comes of it ; and whether he loves or loves not is wrapped up in 


jers, who know her not. Though why they know her not, and why | obscurity. There is a villanous courtier of the lago school named Count 


she is stern, I haven't the slightest idea. This 


grand Duchess has, it seems, | Abelard—whom, on the stage, they persist in 


Abbilard—but his acts 


father, who hates her—with motiveless hate, by the way; and this father | and motives are all mysterious and melodramatic. In short, it is 
is po those melo-dramatic parents made up of every _ who play | medley of hints, notes, and intentions, none of which rise into 
e 


the of demon in the lives of their virtuous daughters. 


is such a| clearness and pu 


rpose. Let me, however, be just even in details. The hints 


‘ul rascal, and has brought her up among such scenes of infamy, that | and intentions were often good; the situations sometimes striking. The 
she—believing him dead—never mentions him to her husband. When the | whole of the second act was impressive, and parts of the scene in Bellotto’s 
opens, the Duke—one of the incomprehensible no-characters of the hut, in the third, rivetted attention, My criticism points rather to organic 
aw getting weary of his Duchess; and, at this point, the scampish | defects, which defects prevented the isolated merits from driving away the 


father ars. ' 
tee de is really a good dramatic situation. But to make it one of| 
, 





| ennui produced by the whole. 
The play is wearisome because it is not true, but still more so because it 


interest as well as truth very different treatment was necessary. In the first | is not clear. It is made up of small details, nowhere the broad massive 


the author should have interested us in the Duchess. He has not done | clearness of dramatic effect. There is some 
so. We quite sympathise with the Duke's weariness. We do not see adequate | then, but it is in half lines. Instead of poe 


good writing every now and 
try we have scraps of verse; in- 


motive for her silence on that ugly chapter in her early life. She, a woman | stead of passion, finikin irritability. Everything is on a small scale. Even 

whose truth is somewhat fatiguingly dwelt upon, she who is said (not shown) | the fifth act, which is like a French melodrame in its attempt to create an 

to love the Duke with devoted passion, would have told him of her infancy aoe of Terror, by bringing the gloom of the catafalque on the stage, 
an 


—told him of her father. At any rate, she would have wished to tell him; 


which led us to anticipate at least a powerful effect in this line, shows 


wished that no such hideous secret should remain a secret from her lover ; | that the author cannot ‘ move a fine horror skilfully,” as Charles Lamb said 
and in the struggle of such truthful instinct with natural shrinking from | of the old English Dramatist ; for having hung his chapel with black, having 


revealing such a secret, a dramatist would have found glorious opportunity. | lighted his candles before the altar, having 

ine such a woman constantly = sm to tell her husband, and | bier, he lets all these materials do the duty of the poet, and cannot work out 
essness or her shyness; and so of them any grand dramatic terror! 

the thing gets put off till her perception of his no longer caring for her | 


- * constantly restrained either by his care 


makes the idea of an avowal too appalling. 





rought in the corpse on the 


The piece was put upon the stage with great care and beauty. The 


Then—when her mind was in | scenery and dresses were new and effective. The acting was indifferent ; 


this state—the reappearance of her father would have been tragic. But in| but it is fair to add that the actors had no material to work with. Miss 
Mr. Chorley’s play the father appears just as all fathers appear in melo- | Cushman had a very long, monotonous, and not > part. Her best 
drames; and melo-dramatic issues are all that we have. She is suspected | scenes were the second and the last. Her manner of listening to the slander- 


of having been his mistress. 


He murders her husband in a sudden and 


| ous insinuations of Count Abelard was ‘the very best bit of acting I have 


almost ludicrous manner ; and she retires into a convent. | seen of hers. But I cannot say that on the whole it was an attractive per- 


This outline is filled up with a number of episodes, not one of which do I | formance. 


Vivian. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


ERRINGTON.—March 9, at Stonehouse, Devon, the wife of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Errington Fifty-first (K.0O.) Light 
Infantry : a son. - ; 

BARLE.—March 8, at Brentwood, the wife of Joseph Earle, 
Esq., surgeon : a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

HOSTE—BURROUGHES.—March 9, at Burlingham St. 
Edmond, in the county of Norfolk, Dixon Edward Hoste, 
Captain al Artillery, to Jane Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. J Burroughes, rector of Burlingham. 

WMAHON—DAVIES.— March 9, at the parish church of 
Streatham, Captain M’Mahon, Fourteenth (King’s) Light 
Dragoons, to Julia, widow of Joseph Davies, Esq., of 
Stonecot, Surrey, and daughter of James Coster, Esq., of 
Hill-house, Streatham. 

DEATHS. 

ASPINALL.—March 10, at the residence of her father, 1, 

St. payee, Peckham, Annie, wife of the Rev. W. C. 


BAZAINE.—March 6, at Paris, Amelie George Bazaine, 
= hter of Sir George Hayter, aged nineteen. 

HORN.—March 11, at Winckfield, Hants, Jane Charlotte, 
the wife of G. W. Horn, Esq. 


Commercial Wtoirs, — 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, March 17, 1854. 

Despits of the daily second edition canards, at one time 
breathing dire war and the next day promising the renewal 
of negotiations, to be surely contradicted by the Government 

the evening, in their places in both Houses, Consols 
maintain a steady and dull aspect. Speculators are sick of 
bearing, and purchasers, apparently, have done their utmost. 
See weares are heavy, and the great feature during 
the week eyond the Consols ‘account and the bi-monthly 
ghare settling, has been the languid and inactive state of 








The new Stock Exchange, a most commodious and very | 


handsome building, has been opened, and is a great im- 
ement on the old building; the loftiness of the hall, 
ever, causes such reverberation that the infernal yells of 


the Lo. and bears is likely to deafen the members occa- | 


The export of bullion to the continent continues very con- | 


, and pas the early part of the week there was a 
Tumour of the Bank being about to put on the screw again ; 
at present, however, this would seem unlikely. Gold mining 
e of the general languor. Port Royals an- 

= & call of 5s. per share; the directors of the Chartered 
an of India, China, and Australia, seem to be at issue 
the majority of their shareholders, who are desirous of 
Seeing the concern wound up. Consols close at four o'clock 





Consols, 90f, 903; Caledonian, 54 544; Eastern Counties 
124, 123; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 56, 58; Great Western, 
» 178; hire and Yorkshire, 63, 63}; London and 
Blackwall, 8, 8t; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 99, 100; 
London and North Western, 100, 100}; London and South 
6 » 78, 79; Midland, 59}, 593; North Staffordshire, 
33. Si dis. ; ford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 33, 
; Scottish Centrals, 88, 90; South Eastern, 62, 63; South 
York 34, 35; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 66, 67; 
and North Midland, 47, 48; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 

» 3 dis. ; East Indian, 24, 3 pm.; Luxembourg, 63,7; Ditto 
Way), 44, 44; Ditto, Pref.,'1, 1}; Madras, 3, } dis.; 
amur and Liege (with Int.), 7,'73; Northern of France, 
» 298; Paris and Lyons, 12}, 12% pm. ; Paris and Or- 
leans, 43,45; Paris and Rouen, 34,36, Paris and Strasbourg, 
» 288; Sambre and Meuse, 8, 8}; West Flanders, 33, 44 ; 
Ar ert France, 3, 34 pm.; Agua Frias, 3, 1 pm.; Anglo- 
rnian, 4, 4 pm.; Brazil Imperial, 4, 5; St. John Del 

yi » 32, = wy eG Vein, ~_y et 11}, od 
d » par, m.; Quartz ck, €, mm.; United 

q dexican, 23, 34; Wallers, 4,4 dis. ; Obernhots, 4 dis. par. ; 
Mini » 4 pm.; Port Royals, 4, ¢ pm.; Peninsular 
lesion ; 1%} pm.; Australian Agricultural, 39, 41; Austra- 
Britis ‘9, 81; Crystal Palaee, 14,1} pm.,xn.; North 





h Australian d Loan : ie 
i au, par, ¢ pm.; Oriental Bank, 
sonelt'd Scottish Investment (Australian), 1%, 1 pm.; 
ustralian, 36,38; Union of Australia, 67, 68. 





CORN MARKET. R. KAHN.—REMOVAL and IMPOR- 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, March 17. TANT ADDITIONS. — Dr. KAHN’S celebrated 
LocaL TRADE.—There are this week again liberal supplies | MUSEUM is NOW OPEN in the spacious premises known 
of Wheat and Flour, and moderate of Oats and Barley. !as the SALLE ROBIN, 232, Pi ily, opposl t 
The demand for Wheat remains in the same sluggish state | market.—Open for gentlemen from 11 till 5, and 7 
as on Monday, and to effect sales lower prices must be | 10 daily. Explanations by Dr. Leach. On Wed 
taken; but at the same time few holders are disposed to Friday, a portion of the Museum is open for ladies on 
submit to a further decline.—Barley and Oats remain as on from 2 till 5. Explanations given to the ladies by 
Monday. Leach. Admission, 1s 
F. O. B.—Prices recede in the Baltic ports, and there are 
a good many offers in hand, but buyers are not willing to 


come forward at present, and we hear of no transactions of | a 

sanianeek dua tel toa RR” AL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE 
Wisse TRADE.—We have : 7 —, aottete A. . |= AND ART, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

week,—say forty-two cargoes in all. For the time the e — ‘ 

is ata standstill. We know, =e to the moment of writing, sin 2 hee con the prelim os 

of but two sales of cargoes of all sorts—viz., one Wheat and | during the whole of the followi: Week. ‘Admission, 1s. : 

one Barley, the latter at 28s. The price quoted for the | Sat s, 2s. 6d. Hours of A on from 11 to 4 and 

Wheat is higher than we supposed it ible to obtain from 7 to 10. gon 

in the present state of the market. At Live 1 some “ 

extremely low sales of Maize and Flour have taken place,| March 15th, 1854. 

and the market does not appear inclined to rally at pre- 

sent. From France we have orders to sell Flour and Wheat. 

In Ireland stocks ~ oy quite sufficient to meet the de-| 

mand. The same is the case in Scotland. | 
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A BtUNION of LONDON. (By Royal 
Charter.)—Every subscriber of one guinea will have 
aT CURT’ Pama WIRD SoMNay Tbe 
PITA interest, “ , 
See Oe ee Pens WEEK. =| ty J. T. Willmore, AA. shter C. Stem » ROW 
en nna a ——— > —____.— | delivering at the office on payment of the subscription. 
Sat. Mon. \Tues.|Wed. Thur.\ Frid. | Each prizeholder will be entitled to select for himself, as 
a mala | heretofore, a work of s art from one of the public exhibitions. 
3 per Cent. Red. shut shut Mroned lees ray eae apes | > ey Sone 


























S3perCent.Con.An.! 91f | 91 | 918 | 913) 914) 91 | GEORGE GODWIN, , Beoretart 
Consols for Account 91 | 91}| 91 | 91h | 90; | 91 | LEWIS POCOCK, } Hon -™ 
3% per Cent. An. ....) GBB | ccc... | sooo P eleted | O88 |... 

New 5 per Cents. cm Bry) Ses | ssvees I sssces | teense rf 

India Stock") S330 Sh | oc. | Sis: | or | SM | QOCTETY of the FRIENDS of ITALY. 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 | ...... [pare | snsnas E caundd YT stnenb t catame On Monday will be published, the MONTHLY 
Ditto, under £1000 | ...... cca RY Oia B zsank RECORD, for March, containing important articles on 

Ex. Bills, £1000 14p | 14p | ...... 8p, 8p | War, and on its probable effect on tay. and on existing 
Ditto, £500........ } 14p|}14p 13p 12p/ 11p | European relations and boundaries. e RECORD, price 
Ditto, Small .......... | 16 14p/|14p 14p 10p/ ip | uA. tis to members), be obtained on at 


— = e offices of the Society, 10, Southampton-st Strand, or 
FOREIGN FUNDS. by sending three penny stamps. can become 
(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING | members by paying an annual subscription of half-a-crown 

HURSDAY EVENTING.) | or upwards, either to the Secretary, or to the account of 


| 











| Brazilian Bonds .......... 98} | Russian Bonds, 5 per | P. A. Taylor, Esq., Treasurer, at Messrs. Olding, and 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. my CRN Bice chsniansccoce 90 | Co., Bankers, Clement’s-lane. 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 1014 | Russian 4} per Cents.... 80% | —— — ——_——— 
Danish 8 per Cents....... 76 | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 18} | 
Ecuador Bonds............ ... | Spanish Committee Cert. | CHRISTIANITY AND SECULARISM. 
— 3 per + a 245 ¥ of Coup. be ease 35 | TURE h bo s bj 
Mexican 3 er Ct. or ; Venezue' perCents. ... | 1X LEC S on the above Subject 
Portuese 4 perGenis, ‘Bt | Dutch bf ber Conte”. 564 | KS) will be delivered in the London Mechanies’ Institu- 
‘ perCents. 36 | Dutch 24 per Cents....... 56¢| * South buildi Cha by the Rev 
Portuguese 3 p. Cents. | Dutch 4per Cent. Certif. 864 | OOK E aERPORD (of Tod ae ° 
, 
sen acacia MONDAY, March 20. 
R OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, TUESDAY, “ 21. 
v COVENT GARDEN. THURSDAY, ,, 23. 
The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and Public, are respect- A NS ” 27. 
fully informed that the SEASON will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, ” 28. 
Tuesday, March 28.—Full particulars of the Season will be THURSDAY,  , 30. 


duly announced. At the conclusion of each Lecture opportunity for Discus- 
-_—____———— | sion will be afforded, when some friends of 


nage . | explain their opinions of the arguments of the lecturer. 
2 OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE —- } The Lectures will commence at eight o’clock. 
Lessee, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. . ns “ 
Monday, and during the Week, will be performed a New ‘Tickets for the Coun, 1s. Single Admission, 3d. 
Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, called | Tickets can be obtained at the Institution, at 240, Strand, 
THE WRONG BOX. and at 147, Fleet-street. 
| 


Principal Characters by Miss P. Horton, Miss Wyndham, 
Miss Turner, ‘Mr. 5 ag ef = Lyceum Theatre, his | 
first appearance), and Mr. re igan. 

After which a New Comedietta, called Des a UR AID 2a OFF 

TO OBLIGE BENSON. ‘ remedy), 3s. 6d., 5s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. If your hair is chang- 

Characters by Messrs. Emery, F. Robson, Leslie, Mrs. ing grey, use the Restorative Fluid (not a dye), 2s. 6d., 6s., 
Stirling, and Miss Wyndham. and lls. Prepared only by Mr. TAYLOR, Hair , who 

To conclude with . may be consulted (gratie) on all diseases of the hair, 19, 
{THE FIRST NIGHT. New Bond-street, removed from 29, Edward-street, 
Characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, Leslie, Franks, H.| square. 

Cooper, Vincent, Miss P. Horton, and Miss Wyndham. 





~ 


| 


Private Rooms for Dyeing Hair. 


| 
| 
| 
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MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 
"ou Old Bstabinved Factory al 


THE LEADER. 





[Sarurpay, 











qENDERS, STO! SCOURS, and FIRE-IRONS. 


ciding, oS elke WILLIAM 8. s“RUWIONs St SHOW. ROOMS, 
89, Oxford-st , Nos.1 & 2, 





MAX CHESTER and LONDON Lipp 


Fe Loe and LOAN Strand oO’, 2, 
= ty ee sat lee 


brass works, correct time Goce hom | 8 corner of 
por ive « Bye — csnditoden Day Clocks t, and yh 4 & 5, yee vag means wT’ Life and survivorship risks of every 
10s. to 188.; to 35s. ; also, ev: wy ot t in the world, and contain such an assortment of naval, or military. 
American he a “AVOUR & Co., 546, ew O ‘ RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and| 2- Loans on equitable terms, life assurance 
street. GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be yorencousty effected, on approved personal orany 
sera ctl pete sata | Ra pr et. ve ee 
i ves, “A 
solineaie auld toe caer at 14s. to 52. 108.; ditto annua all . sMuyhothorsoutttiod te profits. five yeary 


are now im the United States, hermetically 
sealed, in jars and eans. a n A 
at the reduced price of 5s.; peaches, 4s. ; 
spiced, 3s. will be forwarded to all parts of the coun- 





- Clubs of for the merits pm IS 
robust to the best r me of our 
Stock of ALLSOPP’S ALE. "Bo. uirty Ko ul” and “Con- 

with our Im- 


perial Measure. 
ADDRESS—PARKER and TWINING, 5, PALL-MALL. 


Lira STEVENS, Sole Agent for 
ing the Publig with the » oe unadul- 









— 
the M itan and Provincial Joint-Stock Brewery 
mpany, submits the following scale of charges for the 
Company’s imperial measures :— 
s. 
Ale or Stout .quarts 6 0 per doz. 
Do do pints 86 ,, 
Do do . pints 20 , 





ERMS—CASH. 
Country orders my attended t to.—Money orders on 
pany’s Wholesale and somantiy om nee 
13, Upper Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
Where all orders must be sent to 
WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent. 


P.S.—A Single Bottle at the wholesale price, and families 
supplied with the same beer in casks. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the 





BEST ARTICLES—They are the CHEAPEST in the | 328 


end.—_DEANE, DRAY, and “8S FURNISHING LIST 
OF ARTICLES, especially adapted to the requirements of 
Household meow may usly upon applica- 
tion, or forw mF This list embraces the 
looting bas Articles from all the various departments of their 

shment, and is calculated greatly to facilitate pur- 


different —— | of Fenders, Fire-irons, Table 
Spoons, and Electro-Plated Goods, Tea 
Lamps, Brass and Copper Goods, Articles in Britannia 
Metal, —, — (open Brushes, en ey ; > 

Deane , an ‘0. (opening to the Monument), Lon- 
don- bridge. "istablish ed A.D. 1700. 


anes SURRECTION IN CHINA.—TEAS 
in Price, and from the disturbed state of 

the —— districts, the well-ascertained shortness of 
pe a Wy, and t increasing consum n, there is every pro- 
of a considerable rise. e have not at present 

ali our quotations, end are still selling 








s. d, 
The very Best Black Tea, at 4 0 the pound. 
Good sound C wm B.@ ~ 
Finest Pekoe . 38 ‘ 
Fine Gunpowder ..... . 40 pa 
Choice Cuffee ..........0.00.00 in ae? pe 
Finest Homceopathic Cocoa ......... 10 


This is the most pleasant and nutritious preparation of 
Cocoa. 


For the convenience of our numerous customers, we Te- | and 3s. 3d. 


~~ the finest West India and 
Pall ‘11 goods delivered by our own va 
value of Two Poun 


part of England. 


CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 


ea SNOW- aILS, CITY. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 





During a period of more than 40 years this valuable 
medicine has triumphantly borne the eovavent test of — 


opinion, and upon sound basis alone it has 


but surely won its way to et: re-eminence, until it is now 


universally acknowl to he most effectual, safe, and ; 
8 remedy ever o' to the world for that large class The best Gun sowderth Tea 
of disease w affects the Pulmonary organs. Prime Coffee, at 1s. and 1s. 2d. per Ib. 
Prepared and sold in a 2s. 9d., The best Mocha and the best West India Coffee at 1s. 4d. 
-. 6d., rand 10s. 6d. each, by HOMAS KEATING < Chemist, |. Teas, Coffees, Spices, and all other Goods sent carriage free, 
No. 79, St. Paul’s C London. Sold retail by 7, our own vans and carts, if within we oe miles; and Teas, 


Church 
an iieeean ts, &c., in the who Anak 


W.B—To ‘mitati land, if to the value of 40s. or u wards, b: 
that the words “ Keatines Couek : —_ plesse to Pao men COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants. J 
on the cere orn each box, — aK. whic came 


are genuine. 
RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
34, Wine-street, Bristol, August 7, 1853. 
Srn,—Tt is with much pleasure I have to inform you o 


Refined Sugars at market |Gurabie Brussels aro to be sold at 28. 6d. and 2s. 9d. per 


ht miles of London. Parcels of mand Cotes’ Treen | rariety. 
ei miles 0 mn of Tea and Coffee, 0 Good washing damasks, from 2is. per piece of 30 yard 
ds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any Patterns forwarded to any part of town or country, ond 


ornaments and two sets of bars, 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5. 10s. to 
127. 12s.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 

7s.to3l.; Steel Fenders from 27. 15s. to 62. ; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2Z. 15s. to 7/. 73.5. from 


Stoves, with radiating hearth — All which ‘he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. 
First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 


= —-~ fice, those purchases being made exclusively 


Ts PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REALE NICKEL SILVER, introduced 

ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when 
PLATED by by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and 
Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next to 
sterling silver that can be empl as such, either usefully 


or ornamentally, as by no ble test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. Tiresd 
Fiddle Tread or _ King’s 
Pattern: — Pattern 
Tea Spoons, * a dozen... 188 .. 268. .. S28. 
Dessert For' . 80s 46s. 
48s. 
64s. 
66s. 





ys "patent 
Son ae All kinds of ne dene by the ut 


CHEMIC: ALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 


full size, per dozen...... 128. .. 288. ... 30s. 
Dessert dittoand ditto... 10s. ... 21s. ... 25s, 
, Een & . Ha .. Ie 


Ct TLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, at — that are remunerative only because of the 
mess of the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table-knives, 
with high shoulders, 11s. per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s. : 
if to balance, 1s. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 26s. dozen ; extra fine, ivory, 
; if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s. ; white boue table- 
knives, 7s. 6d. od dozen; desserts, 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. 
per ey black horn table- knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table-knives 
and ‘forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s.each. The 
stock in existence of plated dessert-knives and 
in eases and otherwise, and of the new ae a fish 
carvers. Also a large assortment of Razors, Penknives, 
Scissors, &c., of the best quality. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicatin: on a of — Sho; c= 

solely to the show of GE RNISHING LRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 
waned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once e their 
selections. 
Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 


39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 
1&2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4&5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


Xe A 

LD PATTERNS BRUSSELS CAR- 

PETS.—Families who do not object to patterns of 
last year’s designs, have now an op prersunity of selecting 
from upwards of 1000 pieces of dining and drawing room 
carpets, at a considerable allowance from the manufae- 
turers’ prices. Thus superior qualities (the Comber pat- 
terns), we price 4s, 9d. and 5s. per yard, are now 3s. 6d. 
and 3s. 9d.; three-thread Brussels are redueed from 4s, to 3s. 
per yard; and several large lots of really good and 





try, velvet pile, and Turkey 


im great 
ilk, worsted, and cashmere damasks for curtains. 


are now on view at the National Linen Company’s ware- 
houses, 105, Fleet- anos, corner of Farringdon-street, and 
bottom of Ludgate-hi 


EAS and COFFE EES at MERCHANTS’ 





RICES. 
QOMINA TOR - covecvecesevcccsseseserocceses 3s., 38. 2d., 3s. 4d. 
Rare Souchong Tea..................06 3s. 6d., 3s, 8d., 4s, 
Best Assam Pekoe ae 3 


very extraordin: 
Prime Gunpowder Tea....... 





No. 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


: free, on application, Sugars are supplied at Market 





1s. 9d. the set to 4/.4s. Sylvester and all other Patent | - —_ 


ffees, and Spices sent carri to rt of Eng- 
¢ j 5 tee any part of Eng- hours from 10 to-4 o’clock daily. — — ications for 


A general Price-Current, containing great advantages in 
the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, sent post 
Prices. 


anchester— 
HARLES HENRY NRY MINCHIN, 


ACN GILLEAM SMBS STR STRICKLAND. 
at wee i 
HE UNITED MUTUAL LIFE ag. 
SURANCE SOCIETY, 54, Charing-crogs, 


Policies indisputable. 
Assurances effected on the lives of persons about to reside 





in Australia on equitable terms. 


THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director, 


ITRE GENERA 
M L LIPE 


The busi f thi yee ae 
e iness 0 is Associati the 
of Life Assurances of every kind, and of immediate, deferred, 
and increasing Annuities, upon a new principle. 

e Directors continue to receive applications froma. 
8 ectable ain (accompanied with re for the 
gency of the Institution. it in various towns of 
Scotland, where Agents Bene not yet been appoi: The 
Commission allowed is high all al 2 —For detailed 
Prospectuses, apply to 23, 

DGRS, Secretary. 


WANTED, ACTIVE AGENTS FOR 
THE AMAZON LIFE ASSURANCE AND I0us 
COMPANY, AND SICK BENEFIT SOCIETY, 

commission and procuration fees allowed. Applicdiae 


be made to 
ROBERT ee FRGS., 


anager and Actuary, 
1, Ironmonger Lane, London. - 
aman on jutepanens iaeoumtiy. : 
— = ia ; ? sutind 


AN K 0 F DEPOSIT 
7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, London, 
Established May, 1844, 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested toe. 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is pozaute in JANUARY and JULY, and fr 
the convenience o' rties residing at a distance, may be 
received at the Branch Offices, or paid through Country 
Bankers, without expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses free on application. 


ENERAL INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Registered —_ to Act of Parliament, forthe Gua- 
rantee again arising from Robberies, 
Frauds, Debts, — Fire, and Non-payment 
Life ‘Assurance is also effected on improved ‘and sak 
principles. 

Capital, 500,0002. (with power to i ey to 1,000,001) ia 
100,000 Shares of 52. each. se per Share. 


CANNON-STRERT W T WEST, LONDON. 
Solicitors: 
Messrs. Humphreys, Son, and Morgan. 
Consulting Actuary: 
Alex. G. Finiaiaon, aq. Old Jewry, City. 
Managing Director :—William Rendall, Esq. 
This Company has been established for the purpose of 
combining in one office, and concentrating under one Mi 
nagement, the various modes in which the principle of Ins. 
—— capable of being applied. 














all the foi yoo at — 
pany com the forms of Insurance 
action, we some new and important features 
reviously brought before the public. These are 
tween its three main departments in the following mm- 
ner :— 
1st. Insurance against robberies, forgeries, frauds, &¢. 
2nd. Insurance against losses by bad debts and guarantee 
of rents. (This department includes the collection of debts 
and rents without guarantee, at a moderate 
The winding-up of bankrupt and insolvent estates, 
vances to assurers, on the security of unrealised sss 
not immediately available, aud the purchase and sale@ 
estates. 


8rd. Fire and Life Insurance in all its branches, Int 
rances to ssertuagere, pviting for re-payment of SaNGngs 
money. Annuities and loans to policy-holders on 

rsonal security. The Fire department includes a 10 
feature of consi e importance. Insurance against los 
of business profits in consequence of fire. ® 
Applieation for Shares, Prospectuses, and Agencies, J 
addressed to the Secretary. ¥ 
Agents wanted in all parts of the kingdom. Apply ® 


MPERIAL UNION BENEFIT BUILD- 
ING and FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
Chief Offices, 22, New Bridge-street, Black friars —Offee 





Prospectuses, &c., to be addre 
JAMES WILLIAN HOWELL, 








A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. . 
M: HOWARD, SURGEON Oem 
FLEET STREET, has introduced an 


the benefit I — i, - roe Lozenges. I was attacked Rae ee 
with the typhus fev: ng which time I had a violen NT Tr rT 
peg eg po the part, of = pr NESS, SINGING NOISES. IN NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TE 
night. A ous tot of your EARS. EXTRAORDINARY CERTAIN CURE. | without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly 
Lozenges,” which 1 I did, and oun to ay zy that oy extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is instantly en- | semble the natural teeth as not to ir dis from 
only one box of your bled to hear with ease usual tone of conversation, without | originals by he closest observer never 
from my speration, pain, or the use of instruments. Twenty: three | colour or di and will be found ie Maas 
ents cured last week, many totally deaf. Testimonials | before used. his method does not - the rs 


You can make what use of this you 
such a valuable medicine ought not to go 


I remain, Sir, your obedient 
WM. T. TRU 


I think oy 
be seen. The above discovery is known and practised 
e-street, Portland-place, 


Dr. HoeutTon, 12, 


Tonten, LAG: Seri Hi, ee MEO Brie 
mdon, Pp nglan 
1845, where . 


of roots, or nful operation, and w 
wah aatan loose, and is ee u vars 
cubation and mastication. Decayed tecth rendered 


ay 
ily from eleven till and useful in 








Mr. Keating, 79, St, Paul’s Churehyard, London. 


three, with a certainty of obtaining reliet relief. 


mastication Five 
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HE LONDON PRINTING and PUB- 
T LISHING COMPANY. 

and incorporated on the 24th of Feb- 

uance of the Act 7 & 8 Viet., cap, 110. 

P. 40,000 Shares of £5each. Deposit £1 per 

to be on the complete registration of the Com- 
jst of February, 1854). 

call of 10s. per share will be payable on the 1st of 


=, 16 call of 10s. per share will be payable on the 1st 
of Bepte eall of 10s. per share will be payable on the 1st of 


Jam Dery te of four per cent. per annum will be 
— i ab the vareholder who may wish to pay up the 
showed i calls before they =— Three months’ 
otice wi i y er call. 
will be given of any further ca 
7 DIRBCvONS. alae 
Buxton, Chairman | Marsham Elwin, Esq. 
Sa een Man- | Robert Edw. Holme, Esq. 
—_ ja Bra Esq. ) Managing 





Lout-col.J.8.Brownrigg. | E.'T. Brain, Esq. J Directors. 
Henry M. Brownrigg, Esq. ; 
Bayxers—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co. 
ee 
Messrs. Wilson and Bristow, 1, Copthail- 
- ‘ap buildings. 
Offices, Bluecoat-buildings, Christ's Hospital. 


PROSPECTUS. 
Compan been formed for the purpose of taking 
over and — the extensive and lucrative printing 

d publishing businesses at present carried on by Mr. Jolin 
Tallis, under ihe firm of John Tallis and we nd at al and 

‘ohn-street, and 1 and 2, Bluecoat-buildings, Christ’s 
mes n: 75, New Bridge-street, Strangeways, 
Manchester ; 49, Stafford-street, Liverpool; 14, Newhall- 
street, Birmingham ; 38, Wilson-street, Bristol ; 17, Cobourg- 

Leeds; 31, Paris-street, Exeter; 14, Morley-street, 
Fiymouth ; 83, Magdalen-street, Norwich ; 13, Park-street, 
orcester; 8, Orchard-terrace, Southampton; and at 3, 
Roxburgh-street, Edinburgh; 55, North Hanover-street, 
Glasgow; 208, George-street, Aberdeen; 40, Fleet-street, 
; 56, Nelson-street, Belfast; also at 40, John-street, 
New York ; 126, Hanover-street, Boston ; 50, Walnut-strect, 
Philadelphia ; 224, South Charles-street, Baltimore; 99, 
Third-street, Cincinnatti ; 82, State-street, Rochester ; Notre 
Dame-street, Montreal; King-street, Toronto; Barrington- 
street, Halifax, Nova Scotia ; and Germain-street, St. John’s, 
New ick; with Agencies in other towns of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and America. ; 

The business consists chiefly in the publication of a high 
class of books, got up in the best style, with beautiful illus- 
trations, and in the sale of them, partly to trade customers, 
but chiefly direct tothe public by means of the firm’s branch 
establishments, as above enumerated. Upwards of 200 per- 





sons at t employed at the factory at St. John- 
street in the various trades of composing, stereotyping, 
letter-press printing by steam power, engraving, steel and 
copper-plate printing, and bookbinding, by which means 
the firm have been enabled to produce their books at a cost 
much below that of the ordinary publisher, while their ex- 
tensive connexions in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, ensure an enormous sale. Not less than 300 per- 
sons are em, the firm in the branch establishments 
The business has been extending itself year by year, until] 
every corner of the London factory has become so inconve- 
niently crowded, a with geet or stock, that a 
sion of room is indispensable. The firm are 
already in possession of numerous valuable works, all of 
which are stereotyped, and the sale of which could he 
to an immense extent at home, in the colonies, and 
America, wherever the English language is spoken. The 
same machinery, which has proved so suecessful hitherto, 
might, with increased capital, be employed for producing 
ona me ey +! magnitude, and distributing at home 
t +, a large profit to the manufacturer, and 
with incalculable benefit to mankind, works cven of a class 

superior to any which the firm have hitherto undertaken. 
nder these circumstances, it has been arranged that the 
concern should be taken over by a Joint Stock Company, 
with a capital sufficient to admit of h extension of 

: ie admit of any sueh extension < 
—— as can be immediately contemplated, and with a 
er to increase the capital eventually, if it should be 
found desiral to do so some years hence, Mr. John Tallis, 
whose energy the business has been forme t, will econ- 
7 oy — it as Managing Director, ata remuneration 
percent.upon the net profit; Mr. E. T. Grain, the 
present Superintendent of the business, and would be well 
: to conduct it in the ease of Mr. Tallis’s death, 
will be associated with Mr. Tallis in the management. 
One object which Mr. ‘Vallis and the Directors have in view 
formation of — Company, is to move the factory 
n to some healthy and convenient spot in the 
country, where sufficieut land will be bought to dhow ample 
Toom not only for any possible future extension of business, 
but also for and gardens for the workpeople. It is 
Peal 2 substance to ee the educational and re- 
2 ts which have been introduced with 
much suecess and much benefit to all concerned at the 
pa El Price’s Patent Candle Company at Vauxhall ; 
ittended that the appropriation to such purposes 
¢ . breed Proportion of the net profits of the business 
The co made * part of the constitution of the Company. 
pes the ist at ote made over to the Company as it stood 
mation of thie oe 1853, viz., a few days before the for- 
P , was first entertained. The Com- 
pany will receive al) the property of every kind which was 
eee in the concern on the Ist of ¢ econ, 1853, to a very 
for which hes ei28 in great part of manufactured stock, 
ilities tak ere is acertain sale at a large profit. The lia- 
" en over by the Company will be only the current 
paid 08 they fall dae euale amount, and which might be 
— le out of the incoming receipts without 
rH addition fo the capital. It is intended that in future 
tee TT) fon —_e carried on by the Company as much 
- read honey, not only as an economical mode 
ing, but in order to aiford a practical security to the 

rs against liabili i rj 

same view it ‘lt iability beyond their shares. With the 
the directors be provided by the deed of settlement that 
change, or te i have power to acneps bills of ex- 
of make missory notes, 1e purchase-money 
bid bye any tassels, included, will be 25,0007, cash, to 
ments during the first twelve months, 
1853, ont en five per cent. from the Ist of October, 
het —— paid up immediately in full, and 
from ore, anominal capital of 40,0007. (as 
ence } PA October, 1853), but subject to a prefer- 
Of the nd of eight per cent. in favour of the shares 
unti] the cmeroprietors. This preference will continue 
cent, upon — has yielded a dividend equal to eight per 
tive the shares, Mr. Tallis’s included, for four 
being fully establicher — _ valuc —_ me 
» the two classes of shares will repre- 


ae 
a 








sent upon an equal footing the respective amounts paid up 
upon them. The Directors see no reason to doubt t the 
concern would well afford a dividend of ten per 
cent. from the commencement; but ben J pro as a 
more prudent arrangement, to give anything which it may 
be Seong fit to divide beyond eight per cent. in the shape 
of bonuses. 

By his contract with the Company, Mr. Tallis will agree 
to 4: to the funds of the Company, and not to the pro- 
prietors, for the fulfilment of the terms —. re 

ion of liability as 


will therefore be a strictly legal lim 
regards the only part of the undertaking from w any 
risk of liability could have arisen.—Applications for shares 


may be made to the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, | ¥ 


Bluecoat-buildings, Christ’s Hospital, London; orto Messrs. 
James Wilson and Sons, 80, Old Broad-street; or Henry 
a Esq., 2, Copthall-chambers, London, the Company's 
roKers. 
London, Jan. 31, 1854. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the London Printing and Publishing 
Company. 
Gentlemen,—Being desirous of becoming a subscriber to 
the above undertaking, I request you will allot to me 
shares of £5 each therein, the whole of which, or any less 
number that may be allotted to me, I hereby agree to accept, 
and on demand to pay the required deposit of £1 per share; 
and I also agree to execute the deed of settlement of the 
Company, to be prepared by the Directors, when called 
upon to do so by deoular sent by post to my address, as at 
foot: or in the event of my failure to do so for one month 
afterwards, I agree that the shares allotted to me, with the 
deposits paid thereon, shall be forfeited to the use of the 
Company. 
Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
) ESS 
DEE, . cnitivananthinrinsincicenzienvingy 
Profession or business .... 
Reference .......+ ren 2d 
BRGBB. ..cxcve. .ccenesecnsesti ~ 









Qoure AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
K COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS at 30 days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank at Ade- 
laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now at a pre- 
mium or charge of two per cent. oe ag drafts on 
South Australia negotiated, and bills collected. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, March, 1854. 





N OVELTY IN BEDSTEADS.— 
ae HAMMOND’S newly-invented ORIENTAL OTTO- 
MAN, a handsome ornament in a room, forms a full-sized 
bedstead for two persons on a moment’s notice ; price, mat- 
tressed complete, 35s. The largest stock of Bedsteads, Beds 
Mattresses, and Palliasses in the kingdom,at HAMMOND’S 
Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, London. 





CONOMIC CARPET CLEANING and 
GENERAL DYEING COMPANY. Head office, 482, 
New Oxford-street—The CARPETS of a mansion, by a 
cheap and simple process, CLEANED, fit for use, before 
breakfast. Neither beating nor taking up essential. In 
THE DYEING DEPARTMENT, all scientific improvements 
adopted. Orders punctually executed. Carpets, freed 
dust, from 2s, 6d. to 5s. each.—EDWARD H. OSBORNE. 


( NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS TO 

CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL AND SON'S Stock com- 
prises a large assortment of handsomely J ned and 
ee IRON BEDSTEADS, CHILDREN'S 
CRIBS and COTS of new and elegant designs ; MAHO- 
GANY, BIRCH, and WALNUT-TREE BEDSTEADS, of 
the soundest and best manufacture, many of them fitted 
with Furnitures, complete; and every variety of SPR- 
VANTS’ and PORTABLE BEDSTEADS. They have also 
a lage assortment of 


B ED-ROOM FURNITURE, comprising 
> WARDROBES, both in Japanned Wood and Ma- 
hogany, from 4 ft. to 8 ft. long, fitted with every variety of 
arrangement ; DRESSING LES and ‘GLASSES, 
WASHSTANDS, DRAWERS, and every article for the com- 
plete furnishing of a Bed Room, 


E EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS and priced List of 
Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards of One 
Hundred Bedsteads (representing a stock of upwards of 
One Thousand), seut free by post. 
HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road. 











VIGGOTT’S GALVANIC BELT, without 
acids, or any saturation, without shock or unpleasant 

sensation, for the cure of nervious diseases and those arising 
from cold, an inactive liver, or sluggish circulation, and has 
been found highly beneficial in cases of Rheumat: 
Sciatico, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, in all its forms, and 
debillity of the system. Treatise on the above on 
the receipt ofa postage stamp. Mr. W. P. PIGGOTT, Medi- 
cal Galvanist, 523, Oxford-street, Bloomsbury.. At home daily 
from 10 till 4. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treat of 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Ban being worn round 
the body, while the ae resisting power is supplied b 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by it, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &. For VARI- 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They es light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Price from 7s, 6d. to16s. Postage, éd. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 
POEimoat ECONOMY. By NASSA 


ILLIAM SENIO late Professor of 
Heonomy in the University of Uatonl. ‘Porming Vola. 
the new revised octavo edition of the “ 





tal, Colonies, “Cotton Trade, Disision of Taboos 
Demand and Su ueation, . 
F F Government, Ghat a 
polies, Population, Price, roduc Pore, Pro, Hi 
Tiehes, Value W SAV an’ Wealthy 7 
n : Richard Griffin and Co. 
Now ready, price'ts., 
ISTORY of bere SESSION 1852-3. A 

Asticies ty "A Sees in Parliament,” in the ) me 

“ Never before has the public had such an or 
seeing things as actually are in 


of 
knowing the siognomy and habits of that as- 
nr a In a respect, the book is worth files of f Ao 


Parliamentary reports of the last 
the — Teo = rspaver —i of the day, while : itis 
e ve news '- A 8 

distinctly n its ng 
—- ts = tics ; but there are touches of some- 
“ry ime. author Tory, 
ora ical, but sketches Parliament, as he himself says, 
‘from a hitherto unoccupied 

“ What Thackeray is to social in 
author is to Parliamentary snobbism ; and weare much m 


taken if the terror of his satires has not already 
wholesome effect even within the walls of St. Step! 
Westminster Review. 


gs 

Fi 
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John Chapman, 142, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL 
4) oso a es HAUL 
Remarks by JOHN CAZENOVE. Price 3s. 6d. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’-court. 


Price 1)4., 
C HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPU- 
LAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
No. 11.—SaTuRDAY, Maron 18. 








CONTENTS : 
Things as they are in Ameriea: Montreal. By W. Cham- 


Press-gangs of the Last War. 
M Eiveutune. 


Civil Stratagems. y 
Comte ee tor ER 
eary Common. Leitch Ritchie. Chap er 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 
‘W. and R. Chambers, 3, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, Lon- 
id sold by sit Book. 


don, and 339, High-street, Edinburgh ; an 
sellers. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL. A View of the 


Interior, lithographed in the first ~~ in 
tint, is now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; 5s. 
free, packed on roller, 6d. —" aw 


London : Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, price 2s., 
N APOLOGY for HEBREW PRO- 
“2 oan or, Christianity identified with Democracy. 
“Lo the memory of Michel de Montaigne this humble en- 
understandi 


deavour to promote a more ng of the 
spirit, the nature, and the of the Hebrew Prophecies, 
is most res; d by one whose reverence for 
that name but e halts on this side idolatry. 


London: Holyoake and Co., 147, 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s.-6d. 


J. ERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an 


8 atorrheea ; its Nature and Treatment, 
Exposition of the Frauds that are 


advertise the 7 ate one wep 
a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 





$ 


Deran ent. 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 


I;IVE GUINEAS.—Mr.WM. H. HALSE, 
informe ‘his friends: thai his FIVE, GUINWA’ APPAR: 


U 
TUSES are now .—Send two for 
Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. a _ 











EETH.—By Her Majesty's Reval Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and o 
chemically- a WHITE INDIA B the con- 
struction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums 
Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Sw “Dentist, 
street, Gros uare, Sole Inventor and Patentee. A 
new, original, and invention 
adaptation, with the most absolute 
of chemically- WHITE DIA 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraerdi- 
nary results of this application may be —— ina 
few of their most t features, as the fo! :—Al 
8 edges are avoided, no spri wires, or fas 
, & greatly increased lom of suction 
a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainab! 
with the most unerring accuracy, is 
m the softness = ee of ‘the 
greatest is given e adjoining 
or rend tender by the 
acids of the mouth exert no 
ids of ~ _ rature may with 
uids of any 
imbibed and retained i 
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61, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON, 
3 Gasirel ath o 
34, square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Just published, in post 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
CE AA the ECLIPSE po 
Rejoinder to 
FAITE, by Sie As Being a Rej 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 9s. 6d., 
N ACCOUNT of the LIFE and 
ranslated from the German 


WRITINGS of CICERO 
of BERNARD RUDOLPH PHABEREN, Edited 7 the Rev. 
Cc. ridge A B.D. 





late Fellow of St. John’s nen, 
Cambri: uthor nt 2) pan A of the pope under the 
as rey" ithe Fall of th blie 
J abaya ay Green, onl Y . 





DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 

HE PARADISE of DANTE: Trans- 
OAYLEY. _~ the original Ternary Rhyme by C. B. 
Lately published, in fep. 8vo, price 6s. each, 

DANTE’S VISIONS of HELL and PUR- 
qarasy, Translated in the original Ternary Rhyme by 
same Translator. 


Also by Mr. CAYLEY, preparing for publication, 
A SERIES of NOTES on DANTE, uniform 
= and sueuieqpentary to the above Translation of the 








London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
~ Just ‘published, in, 12mo, price 5s., 


HE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
By HUGO REID. This work aims at supplying a 
simple od familiar exposition of the science 9m of 
Education ; being as a Manual or Guide for the 
= of Parents, Guardians, Schoolmasters, Governesses, and 
4. Moral Training. 
Instruction 


1, Nature of the Being “ol + 
be Educa 5. 
6. Intellectual Training. 


Ma Objects of Education. 
3. Discipline. 





“Mr. Reid’s treatise is one of the ablest and most satisfac- | 
Sy Be that we yet appeared on this important subject.” 
e cordially recommend it to all who are interested in 
the pa my of the .— Literary Gazette. 
“Mr. Rei ns just re of his subject, and writes 
engnetiy se and well.”—A 
“ A useful Manual for the cobeokmaster and tutor.” “ He | 
eomes forward as another stout exponent of the deficiencies 
and absurdities of the ey classical and mathematical 
system of education.”— 
“The c r on the nature of the being to be educated is 
very valuab’ = ” “The principles to be observed in the 1 nl 
tice of teaching are oa enunciated, and to each is ap 
mded a fs but lucid exposition. ”"— Papers for the 


“The work is one of a v high character; and we know 
no ee of Samet te of w = age or = meay one 
may not reap advan a care udy of the 
volume. It — . vast of clear, sensible, and well- 
a. a atone voy od most” valuable suggestions 
and directions ~~ the t 


land 
Lit Journa: 
“Si als remarks arep are practical, and suggestive of much 





London : ag Brown, Green, and Lougmans. 
NEUMAN AND 








BARETTI’S SPANISH | 
DICTIONARIES. 
Now ready, the Pat? paision. in in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s,, 


of 
A DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and | — 


NEUMAN and BARETTI; thoroughly revised and en ee | 
yW the addition of many thousand words. By M. SEOAN E, 
D.,’ < Salamanca. S ‘two | 
lish and § 
, new: — cheaper 
NT. of NEUMAN~ -_ BA 
SPANISH, DICTIONAR) eam aes | 


Y, for Younger 8 
vellers, &c. = = Rgedse Foaies foolscal 
Loi er and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 


sca, price 6s. bound. ° 
Simpkin and 5 Dolan and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Smith, | 
Elder, and Co.; in; 3 E. H ; Houlston and Stone- 
man; T. and ; H. G. ; B..Fellowes; Wash- | 
bourne and Co.; D. Nutt; P. Rolandi; and Routledge and | 
Co. Liverpool: 'G. and J. Robinson. ‘ 
This day is — the Third Sane revised 3g ~ 
men in 8vo., with plates, price 12s. 6d., cloth 
[HE MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and 
ITALY. By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
“It will always deservedly maintain its high position, as 

the exponent of what Greeks thought and wrote about and 
believed.”—Pococke, India in Greece. 


ion, 








Whittaker and Co., Ave-Maria-lane. 


This day is published, in n Two V olumes, demy 8vo, price 25s. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER 
“ GOLDSMITH: 5 JOHN FORSTER, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at 


of Got Sars 








Aarts not hitherto nee | in any Life 


all the original aie 
formly with, and formi inion volumes 
*~. Ys 5 iy Edition of Gol mith 's Works.” 


London: Bradbury and Evans, 11,  Bouverie-street. 

ADY BULWER LYTTON’S N EW 

NOVEL.—BEHIND the SCENES, by ALCIPHRON, 

will be ready on Wed n Since the rance 
uly Bulwer Lytton’s first it work “ Chevely,” it 

juently been remarked ry ties that she woul 

itical novels. ‘‘ Behind t —— » gir ing 

itical nave) of of See poceeas times, filled mt ar por- 

tives oe and as it will doubtless be be in very. 

the to intimate 








should be given to aie copies of 





blsher deems it n 
ony first edition 


Charles J: Skeet, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 





THE LEADER. 


[Saturpa yr, Marcu 18, 1854, _ 















NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


THE THIRD PART OF THE ONE PRI- 
MEVAL LANGUAGE: The MONUMENTS of AS- 
SYRIA, BABYLONIA, and PERSIA. With a Key to 
the Recovery of the Lost Ten Tribes 3 betes an Inquiry 
into the Vestiges (Traditional, Histo: orical ay a 
paieal) still extant of Israel, =~ the time * the aki ie 
ivity to the present day. By the Rev. 
FORSTER, M.A., Rector of Stisted. 8vo. 
(Next week. 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS; com- 
rising an Account of the CZAR NICHOL! As and the 
hoe of Romanoff. With a Sketch of the Progress -_ 
Encroachments of ae from the time of the Em os 
Catherine. By J . COLE, H.P. 2ist Fusiliers. 
Small 8vo. 


FLORA LINDSAY ; or, PASSAGES IN 


AN EVENTFUL LIFE. By Mrs. MOODIE, Author of 
= —ee it in the Bush,” &c. Two vols., post 8vo. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN INDIAN- 
ARMY SURGEON. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo, 18s., 


THE LIFE OF JEROME CARDAN, 
of Milan, Physician. By HENRY MORLEY, Author of | 
uy Palissy the Potter,” &c. Forming the New Volumes | 
of Chapman and Hall’s Series of Original Works. 

(This day. 








II, 

RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AFLY-FISHER. Illustrated. With an Appendix con- 
taining ample Instructions to the Novice, inclusive 
of Fly-making, and a list of really useful Flies. By 
CLERICUS. [Post 8vo, cloth,7s. In a few days. 


Ill. 


| PURPLE TINTS OF PARIS: Character 
and Manners in the New Empire. By BAYLE ST. | 
JOHN, ae: of “Two Years’ Residence in a Levan- | 
tine Family, * [2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. | 
“Tt is along hey since we have had the gratification of 
| reading any work which so thorou aes and = ably sets | 
the manners and characters of the French. . 
i of the volumes is lively and sparkling, and of so er: 
a nature as to please, whilst giving instruction to the 
mind.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





| 





Now complete, in Five Volumes, 8vo, price 40s., 


TR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. The present, 
being the col ition contains many Poems 
never before published. The whcle has been carefully re- 
and, in many instances, re-written. 
oun a Portrait of the Author by Maclise, and Vignette 
*.* The Fifth Volume, completing the Work, is published 
this day, price 8s. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piecatiy. 








ENGLISH~ LANGUAGES, originally po le by | This day, with numerous Illustrations, in 2 vols., 8vo, neatly | HYPATIA ; 


bound, 

VENINGS IN MY TENT; or Wan-| 
derings in the African Sahara. By Rev..N. DAVIS, | 
F.R.S.8.A. With coloured lithographs and wood-cuts. 
—_— Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25,  Paternoster-row. 





This deg i is s published, price 2s. 6d. 


HE .COMFORTER; or, THOUGHTS | 

on the INFLUENCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. By | 

| the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Uniform with the“ Fin- 
ger. ved God.” Thirdand concluding volume, completing the 


~ Astbier Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


| Second Edition, ‘published this deg, price 7s. 6d., in antique. | 


HERRY AND VIOLET; a Tale of the 
Great Plague. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” With 
Frontispiece. 
;Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


ARD TIMES—By CHARLES 
DICKENS. On Wednesday, the 29th of March, will 
be published in “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” the first ortion | 
w Work of Fiction, called “HARD TIMES. By | 

CH ARLES DICKEN 

The publication e ‘this Story will be continued in 
“ Household Words” from week to week, and completed in | 
five months. 

Price of each weekly number of “ Household Words” (con- | | 
taining, besides, the usual variety of matter), Twopence; or | 
stam SEHOLD Wi 

OUSEHOLD W ORDS,” conducted by CHARLES 
DICKENS, is published also in monthly Parts and in half- 
yearly Volumes. 

Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 











This day, Octavo, Fifteen Shillings, 
HE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. 


” A New Edition, with English Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By THOMAS C, SANDARS, M.A., late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


—— 





'GERMAN WORKS by DR. BERNATS 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIoNs, — 


COMPANIONS OF 4 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. = SOLITUDE 


DAYS AND HOURS. BY 
TENNYSON. Next week. FREDERICK 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE 
POETS. BY ROBERT Bae GLisE 


~ in Monthly Volumes, 2s. 6d..each in cloth, 
J. POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 


DRYDEN, Vol. I. 
II. POETICAL WORKS of the EARL of 


SURREY, of MINOR CONTEMPORANRODS 
and of SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURSE 

II. POETICAL WORKS of asa 
DRYDEN, Vol. Il. 


IV. POETICAL WORKS of — 
COWPER, Vol. I. On the 1st of April. 


A YEAR WITH THE TURKS, 


WARINGTON. W. SMYTH, M.A., Camb. With g | 
loured Ethnographical Map, 'by J.W. Lowry. 83. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN: A M 


Physical, Historical, and Nautical. By Rear. 
WH. SMYTH, D.C.L., Foreign Secretary of the 


Society. 8vo, 15s. 

CHARICLES: A Tale, illustrative of Py 
vate Life among the Ancient "Greeks. With Notes 
Excursuses. From the German of Professor 
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